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VEN during the war we can not afford to neglect 

the youngsters. Some people think that because 
we're in war, the things our children need in the way of 
education, and all that should go with it, are luxuries 
we can not now afford. They claim taxes will be too 
high. About the only good use I can see for money 
is to do something worth while with it that will help 
the children. Decidedly, we can’t cut down now on 
the money we spend to make sturdy, healthy and 


intelligent citizens of them. 


Henry Ford, quoted in The Nation’s Schools, 
April 1942 
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REGENTS’ POLICIES ON FARM WORK, HEALTH 


Special consideration by the Board of Regents on the release of school children 
for farm work and on the schools’ health and physical training program, both 
brought to public attention by the war, resulted in the announcement after the 


February meeting of the following statement of policies: 


Release of Pupils for Farm Work 


The need for the release of children from the schools for farm work is 
stated to be the shortage of agricultural labor, now acute and threatening 
to become more so. Apprehension has been expressed in many quarters 
lest such release should prove only an entering wedge for the exploitation 
of child labor and the breaking down of wage scales. In such a situation, 
which invites heated controversy, it is important to have a clear definition 
of the area in which the Board of Regents and the Education Department 
have a responsibility. 

The question of whether there is such an acute shortage of agricultural 
labor as to threaten the food supply should be determined by the federal 
and state departments of agriculture, which have ample machinery for 
gathering the evidence and making a sound decision. If there be such 
shortage, as there is every reason to believe there is, it is for the Federal 
and State Governments to determine whether it is to be corrected by taking 
pupils from the public schools or from other sources of labor supply. 


If it be from youths in the schools, then the ages, conditions of employ- 
ment, transportation and the like should be determined by legislation. The 
Education Department should not have the responsibility of dealing with 
these factors because the moment the children are released from school 
they become laborers rather than pupils. It should be the purpose of all 
the educational authorities of the State to cooperate with any program 
which the national and state authorities determine to be essential to the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. It is the responsibility of the Education 
Department to see that the work of the schools is not unnecessarily inter- 
rupted and that the drainage of students that will take place under such 
circumstances is accomplished with minimum loss to the individual pupil. 

There is another important responsibility.. State aid for public schools 
under existing law is based on pupil attendance. The release of students 
for agricultural work will necessarily fall heaviest on the rural schools. 








Their state aid should not be diminished because pupils are excused for 
service on the farms. It is necessary, therefore, that the Legislature 
authorize the Commissioner of Education to provide for the excuse of 
pupils in accordance with the federal and state policy and at the same time 
to consider them in attendance for the purpose of state aid allocation. As 
the guardian of the public school system, the Board of Regents desires 
that these two responsibilities, the one that the school is not unreasonably 
interrupted and the other that state aid is not diminished, shall be 












adequately performed. 





Health and Physical Training Program 

The other problem, namely that of health and physical training, has 
been made more acute in the public mind by current reports of the physical 
defects shown by the draft. The Board of Regents and the Education 
Department for some years have been endeavoring to arouse the people 
to the need for a more searching and far-reaching health program for the 
public schools. 

Such an undertaking requires larger funds than either state or local 
authorities have at their disposal. As a consequence there is considerable 
variation in programs affecting the health of pupils in different districts 
and areas of the State. 

The health program has been largely confined to an examination of 
individual pupils, often superficial and in almost all cases without any 
follow-up of adequate correctives. Many parents did this, some were 
unable to do so, and some, unimpressed, neglected to do so. An encourag- 
ing result of the examinations has been that a large percentage of younger 
children were found relatively free of physical defects except minor ones 
of easy correction. When not remedied, however, these minor defects not 
infrequently developed more serious conditions as the child grew older. 
The relatively small percentage of children having more serious defects, 
while not adequately cared for, has on the whole, probably received more 
attention in the shape of correction than the minor matters above referred 
to. All should now be attended to more completely and thoroughly than 
they have been in the past. 

Then, too, there is the question of nutrition, which has such an important 
bearing on the health of children. Too little attention has been paid in 
our schools to that subject and no adequate machinery of correctives has 
been developed. 

The program for health education was provided for by regulations of 
the Commissioner of Education approved by the Board of Regents in 1937. 
These regulations also provided for securing physical fitness of the children 
in school by training under supervision. 

In the public mind the activities having to do with sports, games and 
contests are given the greater attention in the field of physical training, 
and these activities have occupied a great deal of the attention of the school 
authorities. 
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Five years have now elapsed since the regulations were enacted, and a 
review of the progress made gives great encouragement. 

But there seems to be needed at this time a stepping-up of the program, 
particularly with a view to conforming to the constitutional mandate that 
all the children of the State shall have opportunity for an education in the 
public schools, which is now conceived of as including health education 
and physical training. 

The equipment presently available in the public schools is not adequate 
for the type of physical training that many of our educators feel is most 
desirable, but in these times it can hardly be expected that capital outlays 
will be made to make up such inadequacies; and consequently it must be 
realized that the schools will be obliged to conduct their programs for 
physical training with such equipment as is available. 

There is nothing impossible about doing this, provided the physical 
training is based largely on body-building calisthenics and similar activities. 
This form of training requires no equipment and can be given to all who 
are physically able to take this exercise and who do not obtain equivalent 
or more exercise in sports. The training may reasonably be given under 
the supervision of trained physical directors but under the immediate 
leadership of the students themselves, if need be. 

As the program has developed, the full time required by the rules to 
be given to physical training can not be given within the school day as 
ordinarily fixed by the local school authorities. It has been found in many 
schools of the State that the regulations can be fully lived up to and the 
program carried out by an extension of the school day from 3 o’clock to 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. We are opposed to military training in the 
public schools. 

It is desirable, however, that for the rest of the current school year 
the local school authorities, where necessary, lengthen the school day; to 
get in as much of the required physical education as can be had during 
that extended period for as many of the boys and girls as can be given the 
physical training. 

Looking forward to the next school year, it is desirable that the local 
school authorities so adjust their schedules that the required school subjects 
can be allotted an adequate time, and also sufficient time had in the schedule 
for giving physical education and instruction to all the children, as 
required by the regulations. 
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PLAN EVACUATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Facilities of hotels, boarding houses and 


Thorough advance preparation and 
planning for the schooling up-state of 
huge numbers of potential evacuees of 
school age are of supreme importance, 
Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, has declared. New 
York City and 27 up-state cities, as well 
as metropolitan area counties, have been 
declared target areas. About 40 counties 
have been designated as reception areas 
in the event of bombing or threat of 
imminent bombing of the target areas. 

“No one knows whether target areas 
will be bombed; no one knows whether 
evacuation will be necessary in case of 
bombing. Everyone agrees that it would 
be criminally negligent not to make in 
advance every possible plan for the evacu- 
ation and reception of the hundreds of 
thousands of potential child evacuees,” 
Doctor Wilson declared in a letter mailed 
to reception area city, village and district 
superintendents of schools on March 27th. 

Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, has been 
designated to arrange for conferences of 
Department personnel with local school 
authorities to aid them in anticipating as 
many as possible of the problems which 
evacuation will cause and to offer sugges- 
tions for the instruction of school and 
nursery school evacuees, their daily trans- 
portation to and from school where neces- 
sary, their classroom housing and the 
organization and conduct by local school 
officials of recreational programs for 
evacuees of various ages. 

The State Housing Division, using 
17,000 volunteer helpers, has made house- 
to-house canvasses in 17 counties to de- 
termine the number of children of various 
ages, sex, race and religious preference 
who will be accepted by householders. 
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camps are being tabulated also. The 
State Education Department is complet- 
ing a study through superintendents of 
schools of unused seating capacity in 
schoolhouses, of unused  schoolhouses 
equipped for immediate use and of other 
reception area facilities such as grange 
halls, churches etc. equipped for make- 
shift use. To simplify complex problems 
of building maintenance, equipment, in- 
structional supplies etc., the State Evacu- 
ation Committee’s subcommittee — on 
schools has recommended that, in most 
cases, existing schools in reception area 
communities be put on double sessions 
and empty seats in present classes be filled 
before the other public buildings are 
used. 

Representatives of State Education 
Department divisions most closely related 
to the evacuation problems met on March 
27th with Doctor Wilson and Doctor 
Van Kleeck and Dr Albert E. Meredith, 
Department coordinator of civilian de- 
fense activities, to hear Doctor Wilson’s 
description of the cooperative activities 
carried on by the State Departments of 
Health, Social Welfare and Education, 
as well as the Emergency Medical Serv- 
ice and the Office of Civilian Defense, in 
clarifying the responsibilities of the vari- 
ous constituted local authorities. The 
experience of European countries, espe- 
cially England, has been carefully studied. 

‘Planning is the keynote. Time is 
Doctor Wilson says. 


“There is possible the greatest exodus 


of the essence,” 


in the history of the western hemisphere. 
The resulting administrative problem for 
local school authorities is in some ways 
the most taxing they have ever faced.” 
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The vital part high school pupils can 
take in the national defense program was 
the subject of an interscholastic confer- 
ence at Castleton High School on March 
4th. 
directed and presented by members of the 


The entire program was prepared, 


Student Defense Council. Representa- 
tives of 20 schools in Rensselaer, Albany, 
Columbia and Greene counties attended. 
A second conference was arranged for 
March 18th at Averill Park Central 
School. 

The program of the Castleton meeting 
included a half-hour concert by the school 
hand; a pageant, “ Vitalizing Democracy 
the 
school’s supervising principal, Robert J. 
the the 
student association, the student defense 
the 


school defense council. 


through Service”; addresses by 


Shillinglaw, by president of 


chairman of the high 
Other speakers 
the 


banker and 


included the executive secretary of 
Rensselaer county chapter, American Red 
Cross, who was in charge of an exhibit 
of Junior Red Cross Work; Burdelle 
Bixby, counsel to the majority leader of 
the Assembly, speaking on “ After the 
War — What?” 


the war aims of the United Nations and 


in which he contrasted 








iis 


Collecting Old License Plates 
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CASTLETON HOLDS YOUTH CONFERENCE 


out" 85. 
\ —"T! 


i 


¥ 


Gathering Books for Victory 








the Axis, and J. Gordon Crowe, of the 
Sureau of Adult Education, State Educa- 
tion whose subject was 
‘Youth, the War and the Community.” 


Carl E. Heeder, president of the Castle- 


Department, 


ton board of education, extended greet- 
ings to the 350 boys and girls attending. 
Work the 


Castleton Council in- 


accomplished already by 
Student 
cludes making a map of the community 


Defense 


which the village board is using as the 
basis for the official village map; the en- 
tire village collection of the Books for 
Victory ; the collection of old automobile 
license plates for the Village Defense 

(Concluded on page 295) 
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TEACHERS TO AID SUGAR RATIONING 


comed the conferees, saying that there ‘s 


An army of New York State. public 
school teachers is prepared to join col- 
leagues all over the United States in the 
tremendous task of registering every 
man, woman and child in the Nation for 
rationing cards, with sugar the first 
kitchen commodity to be restricted in use. 

Teachers in the elementary schools are 
to serve as registrars for the consumers 
and those in the high schools will register 
members of the trade, hotels, stores and 
the like. Principals in each instance are 
to supervise members of their own staffs 
drafted for this special service. In a few 
instances it may be necessary to call in 
assistance from outside the schools. 

The teachers are to take down the vital 
information about each family and to 
issue a separate rationing book for each 
member. They also are to remove 
stamps from the books where the appli- 
cants report a stock of sugar on hand in 
excess of that allowed under rationing 
regulations. No rationing books at all 
were to be issued to some individuals, 
because their supplies exceeded the total 
permitted on the first book. 

The first details of the program were 
explained to the Nation through a meet- 
ing of New York State city, village and 
district superintendents of schools who 
met in Chancellors Hall, State Education 
Building, Albany, February 25th, to hear 
a representative of the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington. Members 
of the local rationing boards also 
attended. The meeting was called jointly 
by Commissioner of Education Ernest E. 
Cole, who served as moderator at the 
meeting, and Maurice F. Neufeld, direc- 
tor of the New York State Bureau of 
Rationing, who spoke. 


Governor Herbert H. Lehman wel- 
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no more important activity in the civilian 
defense program than rationing of esse 
tial commodities. He declared the qual- 
ity of rationing in New York State so far 
was at least the equal of any other state 
and he praised the public-spirited work- 
ers in the State’s educational system for 
their contributions. 

Doctor Neufeld declared this to be a 
historic occasion, since it represented the 
first meeting of state school administra- 
tors anywhere in the United States to get 
the sugar-rationing program under way. 
No earlier rationing efforts would com- 
pare with that on sugar, he said, since 
every man, woman and child in the 
Nation was to be affected with the issu- 
ance of Ration Book No. 1. He stated 
also that rationing represented a reversal 
of the recent national defense policy, in 
that rationing was to be on the basis of 
decentralization, with local boards and 
schools systems having the responsibility. 

Lieutenant Governor Charles Poletti, 
who is also state defense coordinator and 
chairman of the State Defense Council, 
declared that the real job in the civilian 
defense program must be done on the 
local level of government by local officials. 
He urged his hearers to take the job 
seriously, since the work is being under- 
taken because it is vital. 

The O. P. A. 
Eugene T. Brady, who answered ques- 


representative was 


tions from the floor after completing his 
general explanation. 

Leon Henderson, head of the Office of 
Price Administration, has addressed a 
letter to the public school teachers of 
America, as follows: 

A few weeks ago I announced that the Office 
of Price Administration would soon ask the 
public school teachers of America to assist in 
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registering consumers for War Ration Book 


No. 1, covering sugar rationing. At that time 
it was pointed out that the sugar requirements 
for smokeless powder and the reduction in 
sugar imports because of the war made it 


necessary for household and industrial users to 
get along this year with less sugar than they 
consumed in 1941. In light of this condition, 
rationing became essential in order to insure 
that each person in the country would get his 
of the supply available to 


fair share sugar 
consumers. 

With sugar rationing planned to begin soon, 
I am now the Nation’s public 


school teachers to cooperate in this important 


calling upon 











undertaking. In making this call, I recognize 
that teachers are more than busy not only with 
their main job of education but also with the 
many wartime jobs they have already under- 
taken. On the other hand, I recognize that of 
all agencies the public schools are most closely 
in touch with the communities of America and 
staffed to launch the 
sugar-rationing program fairly, efficiently and 


are best situated and 
democratically. 

The public is looking to you, the teachers 
of America, to do the job of registering them 
for their ration books as simply and efficiently 
I know that their 


you is entirely justified. 


as possible. confidence in 





SCHOOL BUILDING 


More than $17,000,000 in school build- 
ing projects has been suggested so far in 
response to the request last November of 
Commissioner of 
Cole to city, village and district superin- 


Education Ernest E. 
tendents of schools for construction appli- 
cations to be set up as a backlog of work 
the Public Work Reserve 
war has ended. 


in when the 
Replies to the request have been re- 
ceived from 220 superintendents of the 
349 addressed, listing 307 projects. The 
costs of only 68 of these projects have 
been reported in detail and total more 
than $17,000,000, divided as follows: 
estimated cost of buildings, $15,421,000; 
estimated cost of equipment, $1,900,000, 
and estimated cost of sites, $771,000. 
Since the Division of School Buildings 
and Grounds, State Education Depart- 
ment, continues to receive a number of 
additional project estimates each week, it 
is expected that the ultimate total will be 
several times the amount now reported. 
The large reserve of school building pro- 
jects ready for postwar construction will 
fit into President Roosevelt’s program of 
a public works undertaking on a reservoir 
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PROJECTS LISTED 


of worthy and needed local, state and 
federal construction to absorb labor re- 
leased from war activities and thus help 
to stabilize economic adjustments in the 
The P. W. R. 


intends to consider only the development 


change from war to peace. 


of orderly programs on minimum five, 
six or ten-year bases. 


——o 


G. B. JEFFERS DIES 

Granville B. Jeffers, a member of the 
Schenectady school system for 25 years, 
10th the of 74. 
Born in a log cabin in Illinois, he attended 
Illinois State Normal University and later 
Stanford 


died February at age 


was graduated from Leland 
University. 

In 1905 he took a position as principal 
of the Schenectady Teachers Training 
School. 
ant superintendent of schools in that city. 


In 1922 he was appointed assist- 


For a time he was acting superintendent. 
He retired in 1930 because of ill health. 
He had 
psychology and education in State College 
for Teachers in Ohio and in New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany. 


conducted summer courses in 
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AWARDS FOR DEFENSE SAVINGS POSTERS 


and the Technical High School, Buffalo; 
the Benjamin Franklin High School and 


Three New York State secondary 
school pupil artists have won awards in 
the United States Treasury’s poster com- 
petition. The poster winning the first 
award is reproduced on the front cover 
of this issue of The Bulletin to the 
Schools. 
Kammer of 
suffalo. 

Pictures of the second and third place 


It was prepared by Norbert 
Lafayette High School, 


winning posters are shown on this page. 
The one in second place was prepared by 
Beatrice Heller of Washington Irving 
High School, New York City. Third 
place was won by Mary Cockinos of the 
same school. 

Early in November the executive com- 
mittee of the State Defense Savings Staff 
of the Treasury announced the com- 
petition for secondary school pupils regis- 
tered in specialized art courses. Seven 
schools contributed 156 posters, including 
those from the two schools mentioned 
and the School of Professional Arts, 
New York City ; the Bennett High School 
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the Mechanics Institute, Rochester. 

The specifications for the posters re- 
quired the use of not more than two 
colors on a white background. 


——__—()—_—_—_—— 


COMING EVENTS CALENDAR 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, New 
Orleans, La., April 15th—18th 

Institute for Education by Radio, 
Columbus, Ohio, May 4th—6th 

Conference of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction in Elementary Schools, 
Albany, May 8th and 9th 

American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, New 
York City, June 22d—26th 

National Education Association, Den- 
ver, Colo., June 28th—July 2d 
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TRIBUTES PAID TO COMMISSIONER COLE 


Various educational organizations in 


recent months have included in _ their 
resolutions expressions of appreciation 
of Commissioner of Education Ernest E. 
Cole. 


cation in New York State has been highly 


His long service in behalf of edu- 


praised in each instance. 

The House of Delegates of the New 
York State Teachers Association adopted 
this resolution : 


Dr Ernest E. Cole, who will retire next year 
from the Commissionership of Education of 
the State of New York, has had a long and 
notable career in his profession as 
teacher, school principal and chairman of the 
Senate committee on education. His service as 
Commissioner of Education is the crowning 
activity of a life devoted to the interest of the 
schools of the State. Forty-seven years have 
first began to teach in the 
Teaching was interrupted 


chosen 


elapsed since he 
village of Howard. 
by a period during which he practised law, but 
his interest in it remained constant during his 
life. His method in his work has been thought- 
ful, quiet, effective; never spectacular. He has 
never indulged in self-advertisement, but the 
achievements and the impress of his character 
have carried throughout the length and breadth 
of our State. 

Wuereas, The teachers of New York State 
wish to put upon record their high esteem of 
his work, their esteem for him as a man and 
their pride in having served under him, now 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of 
press to Doctor Cole our appreciation of the 
work he has done for the State, our hope that 
his life may be prolonged for many years to 


Delegates ex- 


come and that during those years he may find 
opportunity to use the wisdom and experience 
life in further 


gained from a full and active 


serving the educational interest of his State. 
Zone of 
passed a similar resolution earlier in the 


The Eastern the association 
year. 
New York State Association of 


District Superintendents of Schools at 


The 


April 1942 


the meeting at Lake Placid passed the 
following resolution : 

WuerEAs, social, economic and educational 
conditions in made 
strong leadership by the State 


Department founded on intimate knowledge and 


our State have necessary 


Education 


understanding of the educational needs in our 
State, and on the complete confidence of the 
people, the Legislature and the educational 
groups, and 

Commissioner of 
Cole, by 


experience in the 


Our 
Education, Hon. Ernest E. 


WHEREAS, present 
virtue of 
his successful educational 
field, by his long and constructive service in the 
State Legislature and in the State Education 
Department, has been in a position to under- 
stand the exigencies of our situation and to 
formulate and carry into effect a program to 
better our professional status to the end that 
rural education in general may attain a new 
high level in New York State, now therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the New York State Asso- 
ciation of District Superintendents of Schools 
extend to Commissioner Ernest E. Cole our 
sincere appreciation of his continued efforts in 
our behalf and we wish for him many happy 
years of useful service in any chosen field of 
endeavor. 


The New 


Secondary 


York State Association of 
School Principals approved 
the following resolution: 

Wuereas, Dr Ernest E. Cole, whose constant 
untiring leadership in our State Department of 
Education has been a guiding influence to edu- 
cation for many years, therefore be it 

Resolved, That 
keenly regrets his retirement from the position 
Education, extend to 
expressions of 


this association, which very 
of Commissioner ‘of 
Doctor Cole its 
appreciation for his many 
extend to him best wishes for enjoyment of 


most sincere 


services and also 


private life. 
With her resignation early in February 
May H. Corwin brought to a conclusion 


46 years of service as a teacher in the 


grade schools of Middletown. 
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DEFENSE SAVINGS PREVENT HIGH COSTS 


“The peoples who have the best health 
and training and who are the thriftiest 
in their use of material and human 
resources will undoubtedly win the war. 
The easiest way to lose an athletic compe- 
tition is to break the training rules. Sav- 
ing regularly a part of our income and 
buying defense stamps and bonds is one 
of the basic training rules for the emer- 
gency.” 

In discussing this phase of our war 
effort Dr Arthur K. Getman, Associate 
Administrator for Defense Savings for 
the State, further declared: 

The Government is counting heavily on the 
tens of millions of small purchases of defense 
stamps and bonds rather than relying on the 
big bond buyers. 

The united effort of all of our people back of 
the savings campaign is vital in our fight 
against the Axis. This united effort will also 
help win the fight against high costs of living 
and the postwar depression. Rising prices 
which mean higher living costs mean inflation 
with a consequent drop in the purchasing value 
of the dollar. For example, in the following 
comparative table are shown the index num- 
bers of the purchasing power of the dollar in 
the base periods beginning in 1914 and 1939 
respectively. 


World War Now 
June 1914....... 100 June 1939....... 100 
June 1916....... 92 June 1941....... 94 
June 1920....... 48 June 1945....... ? 


Carrying the same comparison to include 
specific items in the cost of living for June 
1920, the purchasing value of the dollar for 
food was .44, clothing .33, shelter .77, and heat 
and light .59. 

The purchase of defense savings by all of us 
in America represents a most important means 
of preventing high living costs. Many will 
ask, “ Why is this?” 

Reduced to practical terms we should note 
that the price of any commodity depends 
chiefly on the interplay of supply of and 
demand for that commodity. When the supply 
is scarce and the demand is high, prices tend 
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to rise and when the reverse is true they tend 
to fall. Our national income, which is a 
measure of our demand for things, is, of course, 
rising. In 1940 our national income was 76 
billion dollars, in 1941 it was 92 billion dollars 
and in 1942 it will undoubtedly exceed 105 bil- 
lion dollars. This means that we shall have 
more money to spend. But at the same time 
our power to produce commodities for civilian 
use has been greatly reduced because of the 
war. Thus each dollar which needlessly goes 
for the purchase of goods is a producer of 
inflation. On the other hand, a dollar invested 
in defense savings is a preventer of inflation. 

Now, we have no time to lose, because trends 
in wholesale prices and the cost of living have 
already begun to rise sharply, as indicated in 
the diagram shown on this page. Our Govern- 
ment is making valiant efforts to prevent runa- 
way prices. It is hoping that all of our people 
will put aside regularly a part of their earnings 
and invest them in defense savings stamps and 
bonds, thus reducing our buying power cr, 
putting it another way, reducing our demand 
for goods. Also by various forms of taxation 
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and by the control of certain basic supplies such 
as sugar, tires, scarce metals and petroleum 
products, the Government is striving to keep 
prices down first by reducing the buying power 
of the people, and second, by controlling the 
supply that is available for purchase. In other 
words, supply and demand are kept more in 
balance. 

Persons who spend today for excess goods 
for civilian use are really aiding deflation and 
depression after the war. During the postwar 
period as we get back on a normal basis of 
production there will be a demand for buyers. 
Then, if money has not been saved there will 
be a large supply of goods with reduced money 
in the pockets of our people with which to buy. 
reverse of the present 


Then we have the 


tendency, namely, a step-up in the supply and 
Thus prices will fall 
Every 


a reduction in demand. 
violently and we shall have deflation. 
dime and every dollar invested in defense sav- 
ings now therefore help to reduce inflation at 
the present time and help to reduce deflation 
Thus the cost of living remains 
the 

everyone are safeguarded. 


after the war. 


more constant and income and jobs of 


The cost of inflation and deflation is ruinous 


to producer and consumer alike. Now is the 


time to begin the nationwide effort to fight 
the evils of high living costs. If we reduce 
undesirable purchases now and keep prices 


down we shall provide for the day when the 
vast expenditures for war will end and when 
we all take up the work of peace again 


PAY ROLL SAVINGS PLAN URGED 


Commissioner of Education Ernest E. 
Cole, in the foreword of a recent publica- 
tion of the State Education Department 
entitled Suggested School District Pay 
Roll Savings Plan, declared: 

The Pay Roll Plan, 


presented, offers you a means to take your part 


Savings herewith 
in this great war in which your United States 
finds itself. 

It is intended that any plan that is established 
It is not a contribu- 


now 


will be a voluntary one. 
tion, but merely a simple and systematic way 
whereby you can help yourself by helping your 
Government. 

The bonds which you are asked to purchase 
in this manner are probably the safest and best 
investment that can be made. 

Every dollar of your earnings that you can 
possibly do without during this period of war 
is sorely needed by your country. I 
to lend these dollars and thus demonstrate the 


urge you 


patriotic spirit and loyalty that has always been 
indicative of the school employes of the State 
of New York. 

This encouragement of administrators 
and teachers to undertake a pay roll sav- 


ings for the various. districts 


plan 
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throughout the State is part of a nation- 
wide program for many types of groups 
and organizations. Commenting on this 
effort, Dr Arthur K. Getman, Associate 
Administrator for Defense Savings for 
the State, said recently : 

Up to January 24, 1942, 7000 companies em- 
ploying four million of the State’s five million 
workers have established pay roll savings plans 
\lready more than 200 groups of teachers and 
organized such plans 
The Treasury Depart- 
awarding of an 


administrators have 
throughout the State. 
announced the 


ment has 


appropriate certificate to any company or 
organization in which 90 per cent or more of 
the employes is participating in a pay roll sav- 
ings plan for the purchase of defense savings 
bonds. An appropriate flag is also being pre- 
pared for the use of such organization. Details 
regarding the certificate and the flag will be 
made available soon. 

Dr A. W. Schmidt, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Finance, has sent a bulletin on 
the application of the program to local 
school systems, as it affects the financial 


records of the schools. 
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SCHOOL YOUTH AID ASKED FOR FARMERS 


boys volunteering is not so close as i 


The acute shortage of labor on farms 
experienced last fall is expected to be 
even more severe during the 1942 produc- 
tion season. Farmers have been asked 
to produce a substantial increase in the 
normal volume of dairy, vegetable and 
poultry products needed for ourselves and 
our allies, in spite of the anticipated labor 
shortage and the difficulties of securing 
adequate power machinery. Recognizing 
the acute situation which the farmers are 
facing, the State Agricultural Defense 
Committee has requested the State Edu- 
cation Department to enlist the services 
of boys from cities and villages of the 
State for farm work during the summer. 

In harmony with this request the 
Bureau of Agricultural Education has 
interviewed school officials in New York 
City and a program is under way for or- 
ganizing the services of 5000 to 10,000 
boys on up-state farms. This plan will 
be extended to other cities and villages 
in the State. The assistance of school 
administrators will be sought in securing 
boy volunteers for farm work on Satur- 
days and holidays throughout the spring 
and for the summer vacation. 

Enrolment cards are being distributed 
to school officials for use in recording 
volunteers. Also, application forms for 
the use of farmers in applying for student 
services will be distributed to County 
Agricultural Defense Committee officials. 

In the rural high schools, central school 
districts and high schools in the smaller 
cities it is recommended that a qualified 
person be designated to care for enrol- 
ments and to assist in placement. Teach- 
ers of agriculture are the logical persons 
for such'leadership where they are avail- 
able. In larger cities where the contact 
between the farmers needing help and the 
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rural areas, it is suggested that an enrol 
ment and placement committee be set up 
representing the school system. County 
agricultural agents in cooperation with 
the local branches of the United States 
Employment Service will make direct 
contacts with city committees appointed 
to bring pupil volunteers and prospective 
farmer employers together. It is ex- 
pected that there will be three types of 
employment situations as follows: 

1 A need will exist for boy volunteers 
for work on a day basis on farms located 
near cities and villages. These volunteers 
may live at home and may be transported 
to and from the farms where their serv- 
ices are needed. 

2 On farms where daily transportation 
is not feasible, one or more boys may be 
employed by the week or month and live 
at the farms. 

3 Where larger numbers of employes 
are needed at one time at harvest work, 
camps will be established for the duration 
of the harvest period. In such cases, 
camp organizations will be maintained. 

In all cases the physical condition of 
the pupils and the conditions of employ- 
ment will be properly safeguarded. Since 
the boy volunteers will vary in their 
former experience in farm work, no 
standard rates of pay can be suggested. 
It is expected that wages will be adjusted 
according to the abilities of the boys. 
Plans are under way at present for estab- 
lishing intensive training periods at the 
agricultural and technical institutes for 
inexperienced city boys so that they may 
learn some of the basic skills in handling 
livestock and crops and in the use of 
power machinery and hand tools. 
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Health and Physical Education 








SURVEY OF PHYSICAL FITNESS RESOURCES 


Many inadequacies in developing the 


State’s resources for teaching physical 
education and for recreational facilities to 
assist in the war program of physical 
fitness and morale are revealed in a sur- 
vey completed in 1941 and just analyzed 
by the Division of Health and Physical 
Education of the State Education Depart- 
ment. 

lack of athletic fields and playgrounds 
or space too small for the numbers of 
pupils involved, inadequate funds, staffs 
too limited, lack of gymnasium space and 
equipment and insufficient time allowed 
in the daily school program were among 
the factors brought to light by the data. 

Reports were studied from 60 cities, 
93 villages and 475 secondary schools in 
supervisory districts, a total of 628 school 
districts, including 2362 schools with a 
total enrolment of 1,838,722 pupils. 

These pupils are served by 2770 full- 
time teachers and 42 part-time teachers, 
with an average of 659 pupils for each 
The average of pupils 
The 


2077 gymnasiums did the work of 3024 


full-time teacher. 
per teacher in grades 4 to 12 is 494. 


through dividing some of them with fold- 
ing doors. On the 1771 playgrounds for 
pupils in grades 1 to 6 there is an average 
pupil load of 538. 
ground size is less than one acre. 


The average play- 
Some 
are larger, with athletic fields; others use 


park facilities or rent space for these 
activities. 

Some of these conditions, it is stated, 
can be improved now, while others will 


change only through long-time planning. 
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Evening programs, which are con- 
sidered those starting after 5 p. m. and 


which use school facilities, are adminis- 
tered by boards of education in 34 per 
cent of the schools; recreation commis- 
sions and departments, 5 per cent; inde- 
pendent community agencies, 21 per cent, 


and combinations of boards of education 


and other agencies, 4 per cent. No 
evening programs are furnished in 36 
per cent of the districts. Lack of such 


services is blamed on want of a staff in 
52 per cent of the cases, want of equip- 
ment in 25 per cent; want of custodial 
service in 23 per cent and light and heat 
problems in 16 per cent. 

As for summer programs conducted by 
or through the schools, only 28 per cent 
of the districts organized activities under 
public agencies and 12 per cent were 
operated by such community groups as 
the Boy Scouts, athletic clubs, welfare 
leagues, Y. M. C. A. 


The remaining 60 per cent reported no 


and boys’ clubs. 


organized summer programs. Again, 


lack of staff, equipment and custodial 
service, all depending on funds, was given 
as the reason. 


It is pointed out that these unused 


resources could be employed for training 
in physical fitness and thus for bolstering 
the war program, serving out-of-school 


youth and adult groups. Boards of edu- 


cation all over the State are asking 


teachers to volunteer four additional 


hours a week to man the facilities for this 


purpose. 
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NURSE-TEACHER MEETINGS 


The work of school nurse-teachers in 
the defense program is the subject of a 
series of regional conferences being con- 
ducted by the Bureau of School Health 
Services, Division of Health and Physi- 
cal Education, State Education Depart- 
ment. While two of every three school 
nurses are now engaged in extra work 
for civilian defense activities, it is the 
purpose of these conferences to step up 
these efforts to meet the growing health 
problems emphasized by the war 
emergency. 

The conferences will assist in adjusting 
the program to meet new demands in 
methods of securing treatment for defects 
of pupils leaving school for military 
service or for employment in war indus- 
tries and in increasing help to parents in 
protecting and developing the health of 
the family through authentic and effective 
health teaching and nursing instruction. 

The meetings began on March 17th and 
continued through March 27th, resuming 
again on April 14th and closing on May 
5th. The entire State will be covered. 
Representatives of the Bureau of School 
Health Service to attend the sessions will 
be either Marie E. Swanson or Anna M. 
Neukom, state supervisors of school 


nursing service. 


LIBRARY BEQUEST 

The Interlaken Public Library was well 
remembered in the will of the late Brad- 
ley W. Fenn of Rochester. The amount 
of the bequest, $20,000, was received 
during the past year by the trustees. 
Under the terms of the will the money is 
to be invested and the interest used for 
maintenance or improvements as_ the 


trustees see fit. 
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DENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


As part of the Saugerties schools’ pro 


gram to break down the fears of pupils 
in going to a dentist for treatment, boys 
and girls in the kindergarten and lower 
grades have been taken on tours of 
dentists’ offices. These tours are given 
in connection with teaching the impor 
tance of care of the teeth. 

Members of the staff of the Division 
of Health and Physical Education, State 
Education Department, saw in_ this 
undertaking a new approach to dental 
health education and expressed the belief 
that it might prove satisfactory in smaller 
communities but might be found more 
difficult in larger localities. They re 
called that a dental hygiene teacher had 
been employed in the Saugerties schools 


for a number of years. 
— 


PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS 
Public school teachers of Oswego will 
conduct a program of meetings this year 
on the theme “ Becoming Acquainted 
with the State Education Department.” 
Four members of the Department are 
meeting with Superintendent Charles EF. 
Riley and the schools’ staffs. Associate 
Commissioner George M. Wiley began 
the series in December. In February the 
teachers were addressed by Dr Edwin R. 
Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for 
Instructional Supervision. Dr William 
E. Young, Director of the Division of 
Elementary Education, and Dr Warren 
W. Knox, Director of the Division of 
Secondary Education, will complete the 


series. 


Anne C. 
years, has submitted her resignation from 


Lynaugh, a teacher for 50 


the Gloversville schools, effective in June. 
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TWO NEW DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Two district superintendencies have 


been affected by the war. Ear! E. Chisa- 
more, district superintendent of the third 
supervisory district of Jefferson county, 
has been inducted into active military ser- 
vice and has been succeeded by Sheridan 
E. Sullivan of the 
length of Mr Chisamore’s service. 


Cape Vincent for 

Mr Sullivan, who was vice principal 
of Thornwood School when elected, was 
State 


Normal School in 1929, received the de- 


graduated from the Potsdam 
gree of bachelor of science in education 
from New York University in 1934 and 
his master of arts from the same institu- 


tion in 1939 after further studies in St 


Lawrence University during the summers 
of 1935-37. 
and started supervisory work in 1938. 

Harry W. 


tendent in the second supervisory district 


He began teaching in 1929 


Gross, district superin- 
of Nassau county, entered military service 
as a major and is succeeded temporarily 
by Asenath M. Mosso of Valley Stream. 
head of 


Miss Mosso was the English 
department at Valley Stream High 
School. She has been on the school’s 


faculty for 16 years and is vice president 
of the Nassau English Council. She won 
her bachelor of arts degree from New 
York University and her master’s degree 
from Columbia University. 





G6. H. COVEY RESIGNS 

After 41 years as superintendent of 
the first supervisory district in West- 
chester county and a total of 47 years as 
Covey has 


a schoolman, George H. 


resigned his position. The announcement 
was sent to Commissioner of Education 
Ernest E. Cole and took effect April Ist. 
Mr Covey said he felt he “ had held the 
position long enough.” 


He 


unanimous vote of the school directors to 


was reelected last April by a 


a term expiring in 1946. A native of 
Potsdam, he began teaching in 1895 when 
he joined the faculty of the Port Chester 
High School. 
Falls, 


He next served in Croton 


then in Katonah. 
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LEGION RATIONING ESSAY 

An essay contest for regular pupils in 
the public, parochial, private and denomi- 
New York State is 


announced by Dr Maurice Neufeld, Di- 


national schools in 
rector of the State Bureau of Rationing, 


in collaboration with the American 


Legion of the State. Pupils under 19 
years old are to be divided into senior and 
junior contestants. The subject will be 
“Why we have to save, share and ration 
war-needed commodities for victory.” 
Each participating school is asked to have 
own 
the 


American 


two prize-winning essays of its 


selection for collection by 


the 


ready 
county commander of 


Legion on or before May Ist. 





DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS SHOW ADVANCE 


cated the possession by members of th 


Professional self-improvement of dis- 
trict superintendents of schools, which 
has made large advances in recent years, 
is being surveyed by the State Education 
Department. Records of educational 
courses taken since 1936 and of degrees 
earned since then are being brought up 
to date by Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, 
Assistant Commissioner for Instructional 
Supervision. 

A recent semiofficial tabulation by 
Superintendent William D. Aker, last 
year’s president of the Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents of Schools, indi- 


group of a large number of advanced 
degrees. 

Twenty-five new superintendents took 
office August Ist, regarded as an unusu 
ally large number. All the new superin 
tendents are men. This is also unusual 

Certification requirements for the office 
of district superintendent of schools are 
now identical with those of city and vil 
lage superintendents and for deputy, 
associate and assistant superintendents of 
schools, Doctor Van Kleeck reports. 





W. C. MEPHAM DIES 

Wellington C. Mepham of Merrick, for 
29 years district superintendent of schools 
of the second supervisory district of 
Nassau county, died in Amityville, Feb- 
ruary 15th, after a long illness. He re- 
tired from educational work last July Ist. 
He was known throughout the State 
for his work in promoting school cen- 
tralization. 

Mr Mepham was born 65 years ago in 
Ontario, attended Webster and Ontario 
schools and the Geneseo State Normal 
School. 
in 1901 was as teacher-principal in North 


His first post after graduation 


Bellmore. Later he went to a similar 
position in Merrick. 

He was named district superintendent 
in January 1912 and served continuously 
until his retirement. The new Wellington 
C. Mepham High School at Bellmore is 
named for him, after a vote of the school 
children. 
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FULL STATE AID RESTORED 


With Governor Herbert H. Lehman's 
signature to the new State Budget, full 
state aid to schools has been assured. The 
Legislature had restored the final 2 per 
cent of state aid before the measure was 
passed and sent to the Chief Executive. 

The Board of Regents at its February 
meeting had adopted the following reso- 
lution when the fate of full state aid was 
still in doubt: 

In view of the fact that recent enactments of 
the Legislature have made it possible to effect 
many economies in the maintenance of the 
public schools of the State and a consequent 
substantial reduction in the amount of state aid, 
and because of the increased burden placed upon 
the public schools by the defense effort, it was 
unanimously 

Voted, That in the opinion of the Regents 
the proposed reduction of 2 per cent in the 
amount of state aid would impair the services 
in the public schools, hinder the defense effort 
and be manifestly unfair to those schools which, 
because of recent enactments, have already put 
into effect many drastic economies. 
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COLLEGES BECOME KEY CENTERS 


Under the plans as announced by the 


Key centers of information and train- 


ing in the defense program have been 
established at 15 colleges and universities 
in New York State. Dr J. Hillis Miller, 
Associate Commissioner of Education in 
charge of higher and professional educa- 
tion, State Education Department, has 
received acceptances from each of the 
institutions he invited to participate in 
the national program set up under the 
United States Office of Education. 
Following are the key centers, with the 
chairman of the morale committee in each 
instance: College of the City of New 
York, 
Niagara 
O'Driscoll; Skidmore College, Professor 
Everett V. 
President 


Professor Richard B. Morris; 


University, Dr Joseph  V. 
Stonequist ; Adelphi College, 
Paul D. Eddy; New York 
University, Professor Rudolf Kagey ; Co- 
lumbia University, Russell Potter; Vas- 
sar College, Assistant Professor Leila C. 
Barber; Union College, Dr Gordon R. 
Silber ; 


fessor J. Edward Hoffmeister; Fordham 


University of Rochester, Pro- 


University, the Rev. Charles J. Deane; 
Syracuse University, Dean F. G. Craw- 
ford; St Lawrence University, Dr Albert 
Suffalo, to be 
Cornell University, to be 
Alfred 
Roland L. Warren. 
War 
set up at the following institutions, with 
the 
Adelphi College, Jane Hawkins ; 


B. Corey; University of 


announced ; 


announced, and University, Dr 


information libraries have been 


the names of persons in charge: 


Niagara 
Farrell; Univer- 


University, J. Gordon 


sity of Rochester, John R. Russell, and 


Vassar College, Fanny Borden. 
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United States Office of Education, the 
morale committees are part of the college 
defense committees and responsible for 
developing various services and _ for 
mobilizing volunteer efforts of students 
and faculty members. 

The libraries of information, in addi- 
tion to maintaining a source of printed 
data on the war effort, are recommended 
as points around which should be organ- 
ized several categories of faculty-student 
committees volunteering: to arrange and 
display materials, to counsel speakers, 


writers, program chairmen, teachers, 
librarians and others in the use of these 
materials; to prepare subject matter out- 


lines, digests, analyses etc. for mobile 
displays for conferences and leadership 
training institutes in the area to which a 
given key center is limited in its opera- 
tions; and to assist in the setting up of 
radio programs. From this list it is evi- 
dent that the principal purpose of the 
key centers will be to supply necessary 
the 


maintenance of morale among the civil- 


material, ideas and incentives for 


ians in the affected localities. 
a 


WAR POLICY FOR SCHOOLS 

A War Policy for American Schools 
is the title of a publication prepared by 
the Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 16th street, N. W., Washington, in 
an effort to offer a specific and helpful 
document to inspire teachers with the im- 
portance of the work they are doing in 
situation. 


the war 
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JUNIOR TRAINING FOR DEFENSE WORK 


Senior high school boys in 45 com- 
munities and senior girls in two are being 
given junior training in vocational educa- 
tion for national defense to prepare them 
for work in war industries as soon as 
possible after they are graduated this 
June. Reports reaching the State Edu- 
cation Department reveal the high enthu- 
siasm of local directors, supervisors and 
instructors over the general ability of 
these pupils and their earnest attitude. 

Applicants for these courses are 
selected on the basis of their employabil- 
ity when they are graduated from high 
school. Only those pupils who are now 
18 years old or who will be 18 shortly 
after graduation are admitted. They 
must be registered in the local offices of 
the United States Employment Service 
and undergo a physical examination such 
as is given for industrial employment. 

The successful applicants take 15 hours 
of training a week, between 3 and 6.30 
p. m. and on Saturday mornings, in addi- 
tion to their regular high school work. 
When they complete their courses they 
will have spent approximately 300 hours 


in these special classes. Teachers are 
recruited from among the regular day 
school shop teachers and are paid from 
federal funds under the “ Number 1 Pro- 
gram,’ which deals with pre-employment 
training for war industries. 

The type of training is largely in the 
metal trades in such occupations as ma- 
chine shop, electricity, sheet metal and 
welding. Ninety-three classes are under 
way at present. In Rochester a course 
for girls in light assembly work is being 
conducted. In Elmira girls are being 
trained in inspection work. 

One of the advantages pointed out by 
Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, in these courses is 
that the pupils are given training that can 
be turned to immediate account in the 
war industries and at the same time their 
regular high school training is completed, 
thus preventing interruption of the cus- 
tomary 12-year public school program. 
The junior training program {is under the 
supervision of the Bureau of Industrial 


and Technical Education. 





‘TEACH ’EM FLYING’ SWEEPS STATE 


The making of 60,000 model aircraft 
for use by the Army and Navy and the 
adoption of a long-range junior aviation 
program are two projects of industrial 
arts classes in New York State in the 
‘Teach ‘Em Flying.” This 


‘ 


campaign to 
program is under the direction of Roy G. 
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Fales, supervisor of industrial arts in the 
Bureau of Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation, who has been appointed State 
Director of the Model Aircraft Project 
by Dr Lewis A. Wilson, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Education. 

The model planes are being made in 
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sets of 50 from drawings prepared by the 
Navy Bureau of Aeronautics and sent 
from 


Washington to the participating 


They include type of 
plane used by the United Nations and 
The 


accurately to scale because they are to be 


schools. every 


the Axis. models must be made 
used by the military forces for such pur- 
poses as training in recognition, range 
estimation and determination of cones of 
fire. In addition, civilian “ spotters” 
will use them to help them in recognizing 
friendly and hostile aircraft. The goal 
for the nation is 500,000 models and each 
state has been assigned a quota. 

The long-range junior aviation pro- 


gram has been recommended to all 
schools in New York State in connection 
with the industrial arts courses to pre- 
pare pupils for easier introduction into 
Every school having an indus- 
asked to offer 


the work to pupils starting next Sep- 


flying. 


trial arts teacher is 


tember. The program includes all grades 
from the first to the twelfth. Regents 


credits may be offered to pupils com- 
pleting the courses. 

The courses are expected to be of 
immediate value to the pupils in that they 
will: offer senior high school pupils pre- 
liminary education in aeronautics; pro- 
vide some exploratory experience for 
senior high school pupils in the elements 
of ground mechanics and flying; teach 
construction of scale models of airplanes 
for use in identification ; stimulate interest 
in civil defense units; build community 
airmindedness, and provide good indus- 
trial arts activity. 

Present and deferred values are listed 
as: focusing increased interest in geog- 
devel- 


the 


raphy, science and mathematics ; 


oping increased appreciation of 


aviation industry, aeronautics and com- 
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mercial aviation which will aid in 
postwar adjustment; offering pupils a 
valuable avocational activity, and increas- 
ing adjustment of secondary schools to 
present-day conditions. 

The following program for the schools 
is recommended: grades 1 to 3: read 
about aviation, draw pictures of planes, 
study the geography of airlines, visit 
airport, make sand table airport, collect 
aviation pictures ; grades 4+ to 6: continue 
reading, drawing and study of aviation; 
construct very simple model planes, air 
small planes 


maps, scrapbooks; collect 


and pictures; grades 7 to 9: offer a 
required course of 50 to 100 hours in the 
construction of —rubber-band-powered 
flying scale model planes; study the ele- 
mentary principles of aviation; grades 10 
to 12: offer a full year course in making 
and studying gas-powered model planes ; 
in designing, constructing and _ flying 
model planes; in constructing and flying 
the aero- 


gliders, and in elements of 


nautics. Designing of planes is to be an 
important part of the senior high school 
work, 

Instructors in industrial arts can learn 
in a one-week intensive course the skills 
and knowledges needed for this work, 
The 


has the strong indorsement of Commis- 


according to Mr Fales. program 


sioner of Education Ernest E. Cole and 


Deputy Commissioner Lewis A. Wilson. 


TECHNICAL MANUALS 

Traveling Libraries has available for 
loan, copies of technical manuals used in 
training and retraining courses for de- 
fense industries. Any library interested 
should apply at once as the supply is 


limited, 
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DEFENSE TRAINING RISES IN STATE 


Increases both in the general vocational 
courses leading to national defense indus- 
trial work and in courses for women for 
the same purpose are noted in the Janu- 
of Oakley 
Vocational 
Active 


February 
Furney, State Director of 
Education for National Defense. 
enrolment increased 9856 over December. 
1494 women, 
December. The 
courses are supervised by the State Edu- 
cation Department and are given through 
the local public school systems. 


ary and reports 


Of those enrolled, were 


compared to 854 in 


In regular vocational courses, 55 
defense training 


number of courses offered and nine com- 


increased the 


centers 


munities, Salamanca, Port Jervis, Glov- 
ersville, Bellmore, Glen Cove, Gouver- 
neur, Lyons, Oceanside and Port Wash- 
ington, instituted new programs. 

The training of foremen expanded in 
the two months covered, with new groups 
in New York City, Buffalo and the areas 
of Utica and Binghamton-Endicott. Lay- 
offs in many localities due to shutdowns 
in peacetime industries following restric- 
tions in materials are directing new atten- 
tion to retraining Areas 
affected to some extent by layoffs include 
Buffalo, Rochester, Albany, Poughkeep- 
sie, Westchester and New York City. 


programs. 


A grand total of 271,971 individuals 
defense training 
1940. Of these, 
pre-employment 


has been enrolled in 
courses since July 1, 
126,276 were in the 
courses and 145,695 attended the supple- 
mentary classes. The latter group repre- 
workers already engaged in 
industry. Of the 126,276, it is known 
that 38,116 individuals were placed in 
The 


full placement figures are impossible to 


sented 


industry directly from the schools. 


obtain because many of the trainees left 
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the courses to get jobs without reporting 


to the schools or left the communitie: 
in which they were trained to get jobs in 
other cities. 

Training in machine shop and aviatio1 
manufacturing practices continues  t 
dominate the occupations for which train 
ing is being given. A total of $17,663, 
489 in federal grants for the 20 months 
of the program is reported by Mr Furney 

At the request of the United States 
Signal Corps, 150 persons are receiving 
training in radio repair and theory in the 
New York City Chelsea Vocational High 
School. 
their courses, the trainees will be assigned 


Upon satisfactory completion of 


to the civilian personnel of the Signal 


Corps, where they will service radio 
equipment used in the various branches 


of the Army. 


HOMEMAKING EXAMINATION 


The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation calls the attention of school admin- 
istrators and teachers of homemaking to 
the fact that the Regents comprehensive 
examination 1942 
homemaking courses, A, B and D. 

Handbook 43 and Handbook 3 have 


indicated in the past that the Regents 


in June will cover 


comprehensive examination will cover 
only the work in homemaking B and D. 
It seems important with the present 
emphasis on foods and nutrition and the 
care and conservation of clothing because 
of the war situation, that homemaking A 
material be covered in the coming Regents 
comprehensive examination. 

The Bureau that 
administrators call the attention of their 


homemaking teachers to this change. 


recommends school 
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EXCESS QUOTA FUND FOR HOMEMAKING 


Boards of education maintaining voca- 
tional programs in homemaking have re- 
ceived checks representing reimburse- 
ment from federal funds, including a pro 
rata distribution of the vocational home- 
This allot- 


ment is subject to the provision that it 


making “ excess quota fund.” 


be used to strengthen and extend the 
vocational homemaking program. <A plan 
of the way this money will be used was 
requested in the letter of Deputy Com- 
missioner Lewis A. Wilson, inclosing the 
check. 


Bureau of 


The plan should be sent to the 
Home Economics Education 
for approval. 

The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation is suggesting below a list of ac- 
cepted ways in which this fund may be 
used. It can not be used for class sup- 
plies or equipment, since the George- 
Deen Act specifically prohibits its use for 
that purpose. 

A school may allocate all of this money 
to one of the projects listed below or to 
two or more of them or may plan other 
ways to use it which in the light of the 
local conditions will best serve the home- 
making program in that school: 

1 To pay the salary of a part-time home 
economics teacher for part of a day or part of 
a week, or part of a year (several weeks or 
months ) 

a To teach homemaking classes for out- 
of-school youth or older adults during the day 
or in the evening 

b To make the home 
available to more boys and girls, by adding 


classes in grades 7 and 8, giving additional time 


econ ymics program 


to work in those grades, adding classes for 


pupils not now registered in home economics 
classes, and/or sharing in the unit teaching in 
the elementary grades 

2 To pay the traveling expenses of the 
teacher to Albany to confer with members of 
the Bureau of Home Economics Education on 


the local problems of home economics education 
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3 To pay for a substitute teacher so that the 
regular teacher may have the time to go to 
\lbany for a conference, or do a concentrated 
piece of work one or two afternoons a week 
in visiting homes, or teach an adult class 

4 To pay 
for visiting homes 


for transportation of the teacher 


5 To pay for some of the routine work, such 
as working on school records, in the cafeteria, 
supervising study halls etc., which the teacher 
now does in order to free her time for more 
work on the vocational 
This 


be used in a variety of ways to improve the 


concentrated program 


than is now possible. freed time could 
effectiveness of the vocational work in relation 
to home living, such as conferring with pupils 
during school hours on home projects or home 
problems ; conferring with parents on the pupils’ 


home projects; visiting pupils’ homes; making 


more careful and useful records of pupils’ needs 
visits and home 


and progress and of home 


findings; preparing and analyzing check lists 
needed as a basis for planning units of work; 
studying the occupations of vocational home- 
making graduates as a basis for possible ad- 
justments in the course content; preparing 
special demonstrations, 
supplementary to the class work; securing more 
adequate facilities for teaching; studying home 


more fre- 


displays, exhibitions 


and community practices; working 
quently with the advisory committee; develop- 
ing cooperative units of work with the agri- 
cultural teacher on home yard improvement or 
the home vegetable garden; or with the com- 
household accounts and 


mercial teacher on 


consumer buying. 

If a school wishes to use this money for 
other purposes than those listed, a special 
need to be made to the 


request will 


Bureau of Home Economics Education. 


Any reference made to home visiting 
should be carefully considered, the 
Bureau points out, since it is recognized 
that conservation of rubber and gasoline 
will definitely affect this part of the voca- 


tional program. Plans may be so made 


by the teacher, however, that home visits 


need not be entirely omitted. 








SUMMER WORK FOR HOMEMAKING TEACHERS 


lems and the contribution that she may 
make as a teacher of homemaking to on 


Boards of education may again employ 
teachers of the vocational program in 
home economics for an additional month 
of service to the school district during 
the summer, the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics Education has announced. Fed- 
eral funds are available for the teachers’ 
salary for this additional work. Detailed 
information concerning this part of the 
school program is being sent in Misc. 32 
to school administrators and teachers. 

The purpose of this project is to 
strengthen and extend the school pro- 
gram of homemaking education. This 
additional month of service to the school 
district enables the homemaking teacher 
to share in community activities that 
make a contribution to home living. 

This opportunity for the teacher to 
work in a community unhampered by the 
routine of school classes will give her 
time and opportunity to study the. needs 
of the community in relation to the na- 
tional situation, to find out what is being 
done by other agencies and organizations 
to meet these needs, to recognize further 
assistance that is needed with home prob- 


or more of the immediate needs of fami 
lies in the community. Some of her ac 
tivities will include teaching classes 0! 
adults and out-of-school youth, leading 
group discussions, giving demonstrations, 
holding clinics on some phase of house 
keeping, training lay leaders, conducting 
an information or consultation center on 
home problems, supervising home proj 
ects, visiting homes, working with advi 
sory committees, making records and 
reports and revising courses of study. 

This program is declared to be increas 
ingly significant in the opportunities 
offered to enrich and broaden the pro 
gram. This summer, it is felt, there is 
an unusual opportunity for this program 
to make a contribution to the home needs 
of the community with relation to the war 
situation. 

Therefore the Bureau recommends that 
all schools operating the vocational pro- 
gram in homemaking employ _ their 
teacher for the additional month of serv- 


ice this coming summer. 





BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK 

National Boys and Girls Week will be 
celebrated throughout the United States 
from April 25th to May 2d. Programs 
will stress the need for educational, physi- 
cal and spiritual growth as essential to 
the complete development of boys and 
girls. They will help boys and girls ob- 
tain first-hand knowledge of various busi- 
nesses and professions so that they may 
make plans for their own business careers, 
and will impress upon them their duty 
to take an intelligent interest in national 
and local government. 
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FUTURE FARMERS MEET 


Future Farmers from 39 local chapters 
attended the annual meetings of the New 
York State Horticultural Society and 
participated actively in exhibiting fruit 
and in various identification, judging and 
public speaking contests. The meeting at 
Rochester on January 14th and 15th at- 
tracted 150 agricultural pupils and the 
meeting at Kingston on January 28th and 
29th brought together 75 pupils. The 
society has made a special feature of pro- 
grams of interest to high school pupils 
of agriculture. 
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DEFENSE AREA SCHOOL PLANT PROBLEMS 


population, the worker-family-child ratio, 


Providing adequate school facilities in 
areas where the rapid rise in the produc- 
tion of war goods is increasing the schoo! 
population beyond the capacity of the ex- 
isting school plants is the most important 
problem before the Division of School 
Buildings and Grounds of the Depart- 
ment, according to Dr Don L. Essex, 
Acting Director of the Division. 

Practically every industrial area in the 
State has felt the impact of added enrol- 
ment due to the war effort, but at present 
only a limited number of these areas are 
feeling the need for expansion in their 
school plant facilities. As the production 
of war goods accelerates, it is expected 
that 
afiected similarly. 


other areas undoubtedly will be 


The Federal Government has realized 
the results of stepped-up war goods pro- 


duction in industrial areas, with the 
rapidly increasing demands for additional 
housing, schools, hospitals, water, sewage 
disposal and similar facilities. It has ad- 
mitted also the injustice, and sometimes 
the impossibility, of local governments’ 
financing these additional services. To 
relieve the financial burden to localized 
areas, federal funds have been appropri- 
ated under two bills, known as the Lan- 
ham acts, for assisting in the construction 
and operation of educational, health and 
recreational facilities in war industry 
areas. 

The problem of determining accurately 
the necessary schoolhousing facilities for 
a given area is found to be a complex and 
difficult one. It involves such questions 


as the estimated increase in working 
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the number and location of residential 
houses to be constructed, the capacity of 
the existing school plant, the probable 
permanency of the population increase 
beyond the duration of the war, the de- 


cision of temporary versus permanent 


schoolhouse construction and, in some 
cases, the responsibility of initiating 
schoolhousing projects. In each area 


affected the problem is unique in many 
respects, in that decisions made for one 
area often will not apply to another. 

The areas in New York State that have 
defense schoolhousing projects already 
initiated are the Buffalo-Niagara Frontier 
area, Pine Camp and the areas around 
Rome, Mineville, Sidney, Elmira, West- 
ern Nassau county, and Albany ( Voor- 
heesville). The largest single area in 
this list is around Buffalo. Schoolhousing 
programs have been initiated for Lack- 
awanna, District 3, Cheektowaga and 
North Tonawanda, with the possibility of 
later programs being needed at Lewiston, 
Niagara Falls and one or two districts in 
Cheektowaga. 

Perhaps the most interesting defense 
housing project is at Mineville, just west 
of Port Henry in Essex county. The 
Republic Steel Company of Cleveland, 
owner of the iron mines in this region, 
has been subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to lease additional land to open 
that 
the maximum working force of the pres- 
It is estimated that this will 


new mines will more than double 


ent mines. 
bring an additional 1000 families to the 
area, where the present housing facilities 
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are now inadequate. Recently a meeting 
of representatives of most of the social 
service organizations of the State and 
Federal Governments was held in Mine- 
ville, in which a complete new community 
of homes, with the necessary streets, 
sewers, water supply, health and recrea- 
tional facilities and schools, was planned. 
If this project is carried through to com- 
pletion, it will represent a landmark in 
cooperative community planning in New 
York State, Doctor Essex asserts. 


BUILDING PLANS APPROVED 


Suilding plans approved for school 
construction, as announced by the Divi- 
sion of School Buildings and Grounds, 
include : 

New Hartford, rehabilitation of school build- 
ing, $5066; approved January 12th 

Elmira, District 6, additions and alterations 
to grade school building, $19,316; approved 
February 3d 

Port Jervis, erosion control of high school 

grounds, $5102; approved February 17th 
Wappingers Falls, outdoor lighting work in 
connection with central school grounds, 
$2519.73; approved February 19th 
Depauville, new grade school _ building, 
$27,600; approved February 24th 

Poughkeepsie, new service, lighting and 
wiring at Poughkeepsie Trade School, $4572.72; 
approved March 3d 

Preliminary drawings have been sub- 
mitted on the following projects: 

Winchester, alterations to school building 

Elmira, addition to George Washington 
School 

Woodstock, new school 

Florida, addition and alterations to present 
grade and high school 

Springville, new central school 

Bolton Landing, bus garage 

Rome, alterations and additions to Fort 
Stanwix School 

Sidney, alterations to grade school 

North Tonawanda, alterations to Ironton 
School, District 2 
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FIRES DAMAGE SCHOOLS 


Several schools have been seriousl\ 


damaged or destroyed by fire since the 


first-of February. 

The most extensive loss was at Sherrill, 
where the high school was destroyed and 
the gymnasium annex damaged on Febri 
ary 9th, with loss estimated at $150,000. 
The pupils have resumed classes in 
churches, halls, the library and a club- 
house. Plans for reconstructing — th 
school are being considered by local and 
state officials. 

Loss in the destruction of Tribes Hill 
School was placed at $35,000. The fire 
started after classes had assembled on the 
morning of February 9th. Teachers led 
85 pupils to safety. 

The North Bellmore grade school 
building was destroyed in the early 
morning of February 5th, with an esti- 
mated loss of $30,000. 


crowded schools in the vicinity gave 


Already over- 


school officials an extra problem in at- 
tempting to find places for the 250 pupils 
deprived of school accommodations by 
the fire. 

Nineteen pupils of District 13, town of 
Chemung, were forced to go to Chemung 
Village School 2 after fire destroyed the 
former building on the night of February 
Ist. The loss was placed at $2000. 

The west wing of the Wiltwyck School 
annex was damaged by fire to the extent 
of more than $15,000 February 11th. 
Approximately 70 boys and their coun- 
selors fled the building. One boy was 
rescued from a third floor room by fire- 
men. The property is operated by the 
New York Protestant Episcopal City 
Mission Society. 

The red brick school on the Schuyler- 
ville-Quaker Springs road was destroyed 
by fire on March 13th. 
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PROFESSIONAL RULES REVISED 


New regulations governing unprofes- 
sional conduct in the practice of optom- 
the 
Regents at the March meeting. 

The Regents approved 
ment to the Medical Committee on Griev- 
Clark Vogt of 
Binghamton for a term expiring January 
1, 1946. 

The 


changed as follows: 


etry were adopted by Soard = of 


the appoint- 


ances of Dr George 


institutions were 
The College of St 


Rose, Albany, was granted the right to 


charters of 


confer the degree of bachelor of educa- 
tion. Hartwick College of Oneonta was 
granted the right to grant the honorary 
degrees of doctor of divinity and doctor 
Keuka College of Keuka Park 
was granted the right to grant the honor- 


of laws. 


ary degree of doctor of humane letters. 
The Knox School of Cooperstown was 
granted the right to change from a stock 
to a nonstock corporation subject to cer- 


tain provisions to be approved by the 


Counsel of the State Education Depart- 
The College of St 
Siena of 


ment. Jernadine of 


Loudonville was granted a 
permanent charter and the right to grant 
degrees of bachelor of arts, bachelor of 
science and bachelor of business adminis- 
tration. 

The provisional charter of Silver Lake 
Free Library of East White Plains was 
An 


granted to the Jewish Center School of 
Tefila of 


extended. absolute charter was 


Congregation Shaaray Far 
Rockaway. 

Approval was given to the transfer of 
the Ponckhockie 


Library of the 


property of Public 


Kingston to Kingston 
board of education and of the property 
of the Ransomville Free Library to the 
Ransomville Public Library. 

The: resignation of Douglas C. Town- 
the 
board of visitors to Geneseo State Normal 


son of Rochester as a member of 


School was accepted. 





COLLEGES OFFER FIFTH YEAR COURSES 


State Education 


Department regulation previously adopted 


To carry out the 
requiring five years of college prepara- 
tion for academic teachers in secondary 
the Board of the 


February meeting, adopted procedures 


schools, Regents at 
for the approval of teacher education 
curriculums in colleges and authorized 
six colleges and universities, whose five- 
been 


courses have 


approved, to 


year 
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accept recommended graduates of four- 
year registered liberal arts colleges. 

The six institutions which have agreed 
to admit such graduates to their fifth 
year, for the period of the emergency, and 
for a total period of not less than five 
years are: University of Buffalo, Cornell 
University, University of Rochester, St 
Lawrence University, State College for 
Teachers at Albany and Syracuse Uni- 
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versity. The graduates affected by this 
agreement must hold the degree of A.B., 
B.S. in pure science, or Ph.B. 

The Regents also appointed an ad- 
visory council on teacher education to 
consist of President Edmund E. Day of 
Cornell University, Chancellor Samuel P. 
Capen of the University of Buffalo, Dean 
Harry S. Ganders of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, President John M. Sayles of New 
York State College for Teachers, Albany, 
President John M. Noonan of Niagara 
University and Dr Edward S. Evenden 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

To accelerate the programs of schools 
of pharmacy and the preparation and 
training of pharmacists, as requested by 
the Federal Government, the Regents 
amended the rule of the Board of Phar- 
macy by removing the restriction that not 
more than 24 months of school experi- 
ence may be substituted for the required 
pharmaceutical experience in a store. 

The Regents approved the appoint- 
ment of Benjamin B. Greenberg, assistant 
superintendent of schools, New York 
City, to represent Stephen F. Bayne, 
associate superintendent of schools, New 
York City, at meetings of the Council on 
Elementary Education. 

The following schools were registered : 
Jackson Junior High School, Batavia, as 
of junior high schqol grade; West High 
School, Auburn, as of high school grade. 

The following schools were advanced 
from junior high school to high school 
grade: Albert Leonard Junior High 
School, New Rochelle; Central High 
School, Auburn; Isaac E. Young Junior 
High School, New Rochelle. 

The following changes of names were 
approved: Auburn High School, to East 
High School, Auburn; Auburn Junior 
High School to Central High School, 
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Auburn; Griffith Institute and High 
School, Springville, to Griffith Institute 


and Central School. 

East Otto Union School and Findley 
Lake Union School, having discontinued 
their academic departments, were 
dropped from the roll ot accredited 
schools. 

Provisional charters were granted to 
Maryknoll Teachers College, Maryknoll, 
and Spanish Institute of the Americas, 
New York. 
extended for Hancock Free Library, 
Howard Free Library, Pawling Free 
Library, Ulysses Philomathic Library, 


Provisional charters were 


Trumansburg. 

The charter of the Halstead School, 
Yonkers, was amended to permit it to 
offer secondary as well as elementary in- 
struction. The charter of the Sag Harbor 
Historical Society was amended by 
changing its name to “ Suffolk County 
Whaling Museum of Sag Harbor, Long 
Island ” and by broadening its powers. 

The name of the State Committee for 
Civic Education for Out-of-School Youth 
was changed to the State Youth Service 
Council Committee and the Commissioner 
of Education was authorized to appoint 
additional members to the committee 
including two representatives of youth 
organizations, two representatives of or- 
ganized labor, one representative of busi- 
ness and industry and a representative of 
the Division of Volunteer Participation 
of the State Defense Council. 





OSWEGO ‘NEWS LETTER’ 


A “News Letter,” published four 
times a year by the teachers of the 
Oswego school system through a com- 
mittee of which Harold R. Bennett is 
chairman, assists in stimulating morale. 
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Regent George Hopkins Bond of Syra- 
cuse was reelected for another 12-year 
term on the Board of Regents of The 
University of the State of New York by 
His 
term began in 1930. His new term began 
April Ist. 


the Legislature in February. first 


Regent Bond was born in Syracuse 
August 10, 1873, and was graduated from 
Syracuse University with the degree of 
1894. He 


received the degrees of master of phi- 


bachelor of philosophy in 
losophy in 1897 and bachelor of laws from 
the Syracuse Law School in the same 
year. In 1930 Syracuse University con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws. 

Since his admission to the bar in 1897 
he has been engaged in the general prac- 
tice of law in Syracuse. He was district 
attorney of Onondaga county from 1908 
to 1914 


general of 


and 
the 


deputy attorney 
1915-16. In 
1912-13 he was president of the New 
York State At- 


He served as president of the 


special 
State in 
Association of District 
torneys. 
New York State 
1937-38. 


Bar Association in 

Regent Bond is a director or officer in 
a number of business enterprises and 
has served as a trustee of Syracuse Uni- 
He is a member of the honorary 


Phi 


versity. 
societies of Phi Beta Kappa and 
Delta Phi. 

He has given devoted service to the 
State's educational system. He is chair- 
man of the Regents committee on finance 
and administration and a member of the 
committees on charters, law and _ legis- 


lation, and licenses. 
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GEORGE HOPKINS BOND REELECTED REGENT 








Regent George Hopkins Bond 


CASTLETON PROGRAM 


(Concluded from page 273) 


Council; service as teacher aids in the 
evacuation of the school for air raid pre- 
caution drills, and conducting the defense 
The school of 430 
pupils has bought stamps to the value of 
$7100 in 22 
called upon at other times by the Village 
out 


stamp sales campaign. 


weeks. The pupils are 


Defense Council to carry special 
work. 

The conference discussed first-aid train- 
ing, home nursing, sewing, knitting, Red 
Cross work, victory gardens, salvage 
drives and “ leg work for community de- 
The March 18th meet- 


ing was arranged to prepare a definite 


fense councils.” 


program of action for the pupils in the 
rural areas of Rensselaer county. 
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SUPERVISORS’ MEETING SCHEDULED IN MAY 


The Conference of 


Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 


eighth annual 
in Elementary Schools will be held in 
Albany, Friday and Saturday, May 8th 
and 9th. 
previously announced. 


This is a change from the date 


The committee 


has scheduled the conference for this 


second week-end in May in order that all 
may be with a 


supervisors present 


minimum of interference in the added 
duties they have assumed during the past 
year. The conference is believed to be so 
important this year that every effort has 
been made to set a date when all members 
may attend. 

The * The 


School's Contribution to the Continuance 


conference theme will be 
and Furtherance of the American Way 
of Life.” 


attend will gain definite help to cope with 


It is hoped that those who 


the new problems which have arisen in 


the field of educational supervision as a 


Ruby M. Adams of 


Schenectady is conference chairman. 


result of the war. 

At the meeting opening on Friday 
evening, May 8th, 
supper at the Wellington Hotel, Albany, 


with an informal 
an overview of the conference program 
will be presented and educational films 
will be shown. 

The Saturday sessions will be held at 
the Joseph Henry Memorial Building. 
The committee reports at these meetings 
The 


supervision, 


will be of particular significance. 
committee on democratic 
headed by Dr Lucille Allard of Garden 
City, and the committee on democratic 
practices, with E. Irene Hemphill, Albany, 
as chairman, will report. 

final dinner at the 


Albany, 


This dinner will be 


There will be a 
Wellington Hotel, 
May 9th, at 7 p. m. 
informal and will provide time for dis- 


Saturday, 


cussion and for a review of the problems 
raised by the conference meetings. 





ELEMENTARY BULLETINS OF STATE GROUP 


Five bulletins prepared for the New 
York State Elementary 
Principals are available at a special price 


Association of 


of $1.50 for the group through the asso- 
ciation’s bulletin distributor, Charles E. 
Flinn, 1152 Harrison street, Watertown, 
ae € 
the order. 

Each publication was prepared by a 


Check or stamps must accompany 


committee of representative principals. 
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The five bulletins and their individual 
prepaid prices follow: 

Bulletin IV, Visual Aids in the Schools, 50 
cents 

Bulletin V, 
40 cents 

Bulletin VI, Reporting to Parents, 50 cents 

Bulletin VII, The Principal’s Appraisal of 
His School, 40 cents 

3ulletin VIII, The Social-Economic 
of Children, 50 cents 


The Informal Daily Program, 


Interest 
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NEW SUPERVISORS WIN APPOINTMENTS 


Recently appointed supervisors in the 
Bureau of Adult Education, State Edu- 
cation Department, include: 

LeRoy E. Bowman, formerly of the 
department of social science at Columbia 
University, has had wide experience in 
the field of adult education. He has been 
active in community organizations, di- 
rector of the United Parents Association 
and director of the City Recreation Com- 
mittee in New York City. 
cooperation with Dr John W. Stude- 


Recently, in 
baker, United States Commissioner of 
Education, he organized forums in Ver- 
mont and South Carolina. 

While working for his doctorate at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
he served as assistant to Professor 
Thomas Henry Briggs in the field of 
secondary education and took part in 
several school surveys. He has been a 
teacher, principal and superintendent of 
schools in Missouri. 

Ruth Kotinsky, formerly a field repre- 
sentative of the American Association 
for Adult Education, is on a part-time 
appointment with the Bureau. Her 
assignment is the preparation of several 
bulletins. Miss Kotinsky is the author of 
the following books: Adult Education 
and the Social Scene ; Community Coun- 
cils; Adult Elementary Education. 

J. Gordon Crowe, formerly a member 
of the Division for Defense and Civic 
Education for Out-of-Schoeol Youth, has 
been assigned work with out-of-school 
youth. 

Rita Cowan, also formerly of the 
Division of Out-of-School Youth, is 
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assigned to planning and _ supervising 
programs of civic education for young 
men and women in N. Y. A. residence 
centers and in nondefense work projects. 

Mrs Rosa Rudami Fox's special interest 
lies in work with foreign-born adults, 
particularly among the Italians. She has 
had much experience in working with 
this group and is acquainted with many 
of the well-known leaders throughout the 
United States. 
newspaperwoman and a radio speaker 


She is an experienced 


and lecturer. 

John W. Herring is on leave of absence 
to join the staff of the State Defense 
Council in the Division of Volunteer 
Participation. 


o- SF 


ADULT CLASS BUYS BONDS 


One class of foreign-born adults in the 
Lackawanna evening school recently 
bought $7000 worth of defense bonds. 
The class is made up of Poles, Italians, 
Hungarians and Yugo-Slavs. Mary 
Budimirovich is the teacher. 

Many superintendents are planning to 
continue work with foreign-born adults 
after the regular evening schools close, 
either with extra funds supplied by the 
board or by volunteer services of teachers 
in the day and evening schools. 

In many communities plans are being 
made to organize informal groups of 
newly naturalized or other foreign-born 
adults for discussing the. immediate 
critical problems confronting the people 
today. 















SUGGESTED CALENDAR FOR SCHOOL YEAR 


The 1942-43 Register of Attendance 
will include a school calendar prepared 
of Statistical 
The Bureau points out that this is a sug- 


by the Bureau Services. 
gested calendar prepared to assist trus- 
tees, boards of education and school ad- 
ministrators to plan a school calendar 
that will meet the requirements of the 
statute and will give suitable considera- 
tion to local conditions. The suggested 
calendar is printed below. It will be 
that it 194 days. 
School is required by statute to be in 


noted provides for 
session 190 days, inclusive of legal holi- 
days and days spent by teachers at district 
superintendents’ conferences and at meet- 
ings of the State Teachers Association. 


September Ist School opens 
September 7th Labor Day* 
October 12th Columbus Day* 
November 3d_ Election Day*? 


November lith Armistice Day* 
November 26th Thanksgiving Day* 
November 27th Vacationt 

December 21st—Jan. Ist Christmas Holidayst 
January 18th-2lst Regents examinations 
February 12th Lincoln's Birthday*? 
February 22d Washington's Birthday*+ 
April 22d-27th Easter holidayst 

May 3lst Memorial Day observed* 
June 14th-17th Regents examinations 
June 18th School closest 


* Legal holidays. 
+ School authorities decide whether school shall be in session on these days. 
t School authorities determine vacation periods. 





A legal holiday falling on Sunday is to 
be observed on the following Monday 
Labor Day may be counted only when 
A legal 


holiday occurring after school has opened 


school has opened prior thereto. 


in September is to be counted as one of 
the 190 days of session required provided 
it is directly preceded or directly followed 
by a day on which school is regularly in 
session. Upon Election Day, Lincoln's 


sirthday and Washington's Birthday 
school may be in session or not, as deter- 


No day 


Therefore, when 


mined by the school authorities. 
is to be counted twice. 
school is in session on such days, they are 


not to be listed also as holidays. 


No. of School Days 
during month of 


Legal Holidays 


September ....... 21 Labor Day 

oO rere 21 Columbus Day 
Election Day 

November ....... 174 Armistice Day 
Thanksgiving Day 

December ....... 14 

|” ee ee 20 


{ Lincoln’s Birthday 


February . ~) Washington's Birthday 


eee 23 
SEE Waisted wae 18 
PE dneaneeentee 20 Memorial Day observed 
IG at ra anos 14 
186 8 
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SELECTIVE ADMISSIONS 


Thirty-three testing centers will con- 
duct selective admission examinations for 
applicants to the various state normal 
schools on May 2d, according to Dr 
Commis- 


All 


normal 


Hermann Cooper, Assistant 

sioner for Teacher Education. 
plicants for the 
schools and the State Teachers College 
at Buffalo are required to take these 


Applications to take the 


ap- 


admission to 


examinations. 
tests are made through the high school 
principals. 


Following is a list of the testing 

centers : 

New York State College for 
Teachers 

Batavia High School 

Binghamton High School 

Brockport State Normal School 

3uffalo State Teachers College 

Canajoharie High School 

Cortland State Normal School 

Elmira Free Academy 

State Normal 

Geneseo State Normal 

Geneva High School 

Glens Falls High School 

Hornell High School 

Huntington High School 


Kingston High School 


\lbany, 


School 
Sche Xt | 


Fredonia 


FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS 


Liberty High School 

Lockport High School 

Malone, Franklin Academy 

Medina High School 

New Paltz State Normal School 

Olean High School 

Oneonta State Normal School 

Oswego State Normal School 

Patchogue High School 

Plattsburg State Normal School 

Potsdam State Normal School 

Riverhead High School 

Rochester, East High School 

Springville High School 

Syracuse Central High School 

Utica Free Academy 

Watertown High School 

Yonkers High School 

A personal interview is required of all 
applicants by the state normal schools 
and State Teachers College at Buffalo. 
Acceptance or rejection of the applicant 
depends upon the high school record, 
scores earned on matriculation tests, the 
high school principal’s confidential state- 
ment, the health record and the personal 
interviews. 

It is important that all 
secure from high school principals, on 


applicants 


or before April 25th, identification cards 
to the entrance examinations. 





NEW GRADUATE SCHOOL AT SYRACUSE 


exercising control over all professional 


The School of Education at Syracuse 
University became a graduate as well as 
an undergraduate unit of the university 
with the announcement by Chancellor 
William P. that school is 


Graham the 
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masters’ and doctors’ degrees. 

Degrees over which the School of Edu- 
cation is now given authority include the 
doctor of education, the master of arts 
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in education and in teaching, and master 
of science degree in education, teaching, 
home economics education, speech educa- 
tion, commercial education, nursing edu- 
cation, physical education. 

Control of the degrees formerly was 
vested in the Graduate School of the uni- 
versity with which the School of Educa- 
tion will now maintain a_ relationship 
unusual, if not unique, among American 
The School of Education 


now having authority over the advanced 


universities. 


degrees is required to render a complete 
report through its dean to the dean of the 
Graduate School. 


The doctorate of philosophy will con 
tinue to be offered through the Graduat: 
School of the university and further con 
tact between that school and the Schoo 
of Education also is to be maintaine 
through representation of the latter on the 
board of graduate studies. 

“ This latest change in organization o} 
graduate work tends to raise the statu 
of the profession of education on the 
Syracuse campus to a parity of the better 
professions of engineering, 
said Dean Harry S. 


established 
law and medicine,” 
Ganders of the School of Education in 


commenting upon the announcement. 


COUNTRY LIFE PROGRAM AT FARMINGDALE 


The 23d annual country life program, 
attracting more than 9500 persons, repre- 
senting 23 organizations interested in 
agriculture and country life, was con- 
ducted February 25th to 28th at the New 
York State Institute of Agriculture on 
Long Island, at Farmingdale. 

This program occupies a place of in- 


creasing importance in the educational 


resources of southeastern New York. 
Director H. B. Knapp and his staff, in 
planning and executing the program, have 
built the services of the institute during 
this period around demonstrations and 
activities in a wide variety of country in- 
terests. The demonstrations are planned 
by the students under faculty supervision 
and are conducted for the most part by 
the students themselves. 

The 


victory 


built around the 


garden program drew primary 


demonstrations 


interest. The garden demonstrations in- 


cluded soil testing, starting plants from 


seed, transplanting and propagating 


plants, garden plans, insect and disease 


control, storage and canning. Other 
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popular demonstrations were those in 
automotive repair, farm machinery repair, 
milk processing and testing, meat cutting, 
care of house plants, maple sugar and 
syrup manufacturing, egg grading and 
the 


marketing of potatoes and apples. 


several activities in growing and 
The livestock fitting and showmanship 


contest, conducted by students of the 
institute and arranged by the Dairy Club, 
was judged by the local cattle breeders 
as one of the most efficient activities in 
The 


show 


the animal husbandry pfogram. 
fifth annual baby chick and egg 
with separate classes for Long Island 
breeders, institute students and 4-H Club 
members was the largest ever held. 
Special programs for high school youth 
and members of local 4-H Clubs were ex- 
ceptionally well attended. The primar) 
purpose is to acquaint these youths with 
the occupational opportunities in the field 
of agriculture and with some of the 
primary services which agriculture con- 


tributes to economic welfare. 
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VISUAL AID PERIODICALS LISTED 


The Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids 
lists the following periodicals as carry- 
ing regularly scheduled news of recent 
films and literature in the field of visual 
The 


from the January 


information compiled 


1942 


aids. was 


issue of each 
periodical reviewed. 
Adult Education Bulletin. 
Adult Education, 1201 
Washington, D. C. 
Audio-visual aids for adult education. 
Sources of materials suited to adult level. 
Notices of free materials, film catalogs, new 
films. Plan is to include, later on, materials 
on methods and technics in the use of audio- 
visual aids as employed in adult education 


classes. 


Department of 
16th st. N. W., 


Educational Screen. 64 E. Lake st., Chicago, 
Il. 

New film of the month. 
films submitted by producers. 
teachers’ committee as to value of film for 
specific subject areas and age levels. Items 
such as producer, distributor, running time, 
sound, silent, are given. 

Current film news. Brief descriptions and 
data as to content, length, distributor etc. 
are given. 


Reviews of new 
Opinion of 


Trethaway 
Build- 


Journal of Business Teachers. 
Publication Inc., 512 Brooks 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Co., 


Film guide for business teachers. Very 
complete summary and evaluation of films. 
Information as to producer, distributor, silent, 
sound, length, rental etc. given. 
Parents Magazine. 52 Vanderbilt av., New 
York City 

Family movie guide. This section includes 
reviews and evaluations of entertainment 
films, based on judgments of several review- 
ing groups. 


Progressive Educa- 
57th st., New 


Progressive Education. 
tion Association, 221 W. 
York City 

Film reviews. Series of films, not neces- 
sarily new, reviewed. Summary relatively 
complete; reviewer named. 
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Scholastic. (High School Teachers Edi- 

tion.) 430 Kinnard av., Dayton, Ohio 
Sight and sound. New 16-mm films are 

listed and described briefly, without attempt 
at evaluation. Distributor, loan, rental etc. 
given. Also includes News from the audio- 
visual field; new catalogs, film bibliographies, 
and the like. 

School Management. 52 Vanderbilt av., 

New York City 
Reprints page from Parents Magasine. 


Social Education. 1201 16th st., N. 
Washington, D. C. 

Sight and sound in the social studies. Re- 
cent classroom films are reviewed. Motion 
picture news such as catalogs, bibliographies 
etc. is given. Sections are also devoted to 
Report on commercial cinema; exhibit mate- 
rial; maps and globes; bibliography of help- 
ful articles. 


W., 


Social Studies. McKinley Publishing Co., 
809 N. 19th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Visual and other aids. New films and 
booklets are listed. Viewpoint of section 
author on visual topics is given. <A section 
on illustrated historical topics is also included. 


—— 


SCHOOL USE OF RADIO 

The National Broadcasting Company 
has just released a revision of its hand- 
book, How Schools Can Use Radio. This 
handbook for schools on the practical use 
of radio in education includes a summary 
facts for the 
scription of the place of the teacher in the 


of basic teacher, a de- 
use of radio in school work, a discussion 
of the problem of fitting radio into the 
curriculum and mention of the organi- 
zation of radio workshops in_ schools. 


The pamphlet is available free of charge 


through the Information Division of the 


National Broadcasting Company, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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RADIO RESEARCH BOOK 


Lazarsfeld, Paul F. & Stanton, Frank N., eds. 
Radio research 1941. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. 294p., appendix and index. $2.50 

This volume contains summaries of six 
studies of radio as a social and educational 
force. Of special interest to teachers are 
those entitled “ Radio and the Press among 
Young People,” “Radio Comes to the 
Farmer ” and “ Invitation to Music: A Study 
of the Creation of New Music Listeners by 
the Radio.” The other studies deal with 
“ Foreign Language Broadcasts over Local 
American Stations,” “The Popular Music 
Industry” and “ The Radio Symphony: an 
Experiment in Theory.” 

The six studies were directed from the 
Office of Radio Research of Columbia Uni- 
versity and were financed by a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Doctor Lazars- 
feld is director of the Office of Radio Re- 
search; Doctor Stanton is director of research 
for the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


Oo 


CONTEST ON TRAVEL 

The Instructor Magazine, which last 
November celebrated its 50th birthday, is 
conducting its 15th travel contest in 1942, 
for the best letters of approximately 500 
words on “ Where I Should Like To Go 
on My Vacation This Year — and Why.” 
The publishers, F. A. Owen Publishing 
Company, offer as prizes a choice from 
their own line of books and other teaching 
material. The first, and third 
prizes are valued at $30, $20 and $15; 
there are 34 other prizes, valued at from 
$10 down to $3. 
teachers, principals, supervisors, superin- 


second 


The contest is open to 


tendents, school librarians and others en- 


gaged in executive or secretarial work 


in the schools, except persons who have 
won prizes of more than $10 in previous 
travel contests of The Instructor. The 
contest closes June 10, 1942, and awards 
will be made July Ist. Full details can 
be obtained from W. D. Conklin, travel 


editor, The Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES REVISED 


The Bureau of Radio and Visual Aids 
has recently issued revisions of two bibli 
ographies. These are Circular 1, Selected 
References on Visual Aids, and Circular 
2, Selected References on Radio for Edu- 
cation. Copies of these circulars may be 
obtained from the Bureau on request. 


—_—_—_ljQ————_- 


GUIDANCE GROUP MEETS 
Despite the presence of war conditions 
Francisco, the 27th annual 
the National 
Guidance Association was far more suc- 


in San 
convention of Vocational 
cessful than many had anticipated, ac- 
cording to George E. Hutcherson, Chief 
of the Bureau of Guidance, State Edu- 
cation Department, and president of the 
association during the past year. 

Three events were cited by Mr Hut- 
cherson as of particular importance: 
the address by Dr John W. Studebaker, 
United States Edu- 
cation, in which he made a strong case 
for extended and improved vocational 


Commissioner of 


guidance service; Dr Lewis M. Terman’s 
presentation of recent findings in his con- 
tinued study of gifted children, and a 
special committee meeting to find answers 
to the questions raised by youth and 
counselors alike regarding the effect upon 
youth of the war emergency. Repre- 
sentatives from the Selective Service, the 
Army, the Navy and the Marine Corps 
met with a special committee of the asso- 
As a 
result, a special issue of the magazine 
Occupations will deal with this subject. 
The regular May issue will carry the 


ciation to consider the problem. 


important addresses of the convention. 

Margaret Bennett of the Pasadena city 
schools was elected president to succeed 
Mr Hutcherson, who continues on the 
executive committee. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION MEETS ON COAST 


Several New York state educators con 
tributed to the program of the American 
Educational Research Association in San 
February. 
representatives of the State Education 


Francisco in These were 
Department and the faculties of Cornell 
and Columbia universities. 

Howard W. Anderson of Cornell re- 
ported on the “ Validation of Attitude 
Scales To Measure School Citizenship.” 
From Columbia there were papers by 


George D. Strayer on “ The Research 
Bureau and the School Administration 
Work Together,” Arthur I. 
“Recent Developments in Diagnosis and 
Remediation in Reading’ and Helen M. 
Walker on ‘“ Methods of Controlled 
Sampling.” Dr J. Cayce Morrison, 
Assistant for 
State Education Department, reported on 


Gates on 


Commissioner Research, 
the “* Problems and Research Technics in 
the Survey of the Curriculum Experi- 
ment with the Activity Program in the 
New York City Elementary Schools.” 
An outstanding feature was the presen- 
tation of the Yearbook on the Psychology 


of Learning, which has attempted to 
analyze the contributions of three major 
systems of psychology, to find their 
common elements and to interpret these 
in their application to school practice as it 
affects teaching and learning. 

At the annual banquet Dr Frank N. 
Freeman, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of California, 
attempted to lay a new theoretical basis 
the 
cational research. 
that 
practical 
practice of medicine or engineering. 


development of edu- 
He takes the position 
but a 


the 


for further 


education is not a_ science 


endeavor comparable to 
The business meeting authorized the 
appointment of a committee to plan for 
the revision of the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research, published a year ago. 
Doctor Morrison was appointed to this 
committee and also to the editorial board. 
The 
Arthur I. 
Columbia 
Newton Edwards, School of 
University of Chicago, vice president. 


new officers of the association are 


Gates, Teachers College, 


University, president, and 


Education, 


COUNCIL COMMITTEE CONFERS IN WEST 


teacher education in various parts of the 


Helen Hay Heyl, Chief of the Bureau 
of Curriculum Development, Division of 
Elementary Education, was on the Pacific 
coast at the end of February attending a 
meeting of the Commission on Teacher 
Education of the American Council on 
Education, of which she is a member. 
This commission, composed of 15 persons, 
studies on 


is fostering experimental 
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country and met at this time to consider 
the the 
present the 
formulation of its first reports on the ex- 


status of teacher education in 


emergency and to _ begin 


perimental studies. 
Other New York State people who are 
commission and who 


members of the 


attended the meeting are Lewis Mum- 
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ford, author, Dutchess county; Dr E. S. 
Evenden, College, Columbia 
University, and Dr Charles W. Hunt, 
principal of the Oneonta State Normal 
School. The work of this commission is 
carried forward by a field staff of trained 
the Dr Karl 


Teachers 


men under direction of 


Bigelow. 


On the return trip she encountered 
large numbers of refugee women and 
children from Honolulu. 
had just debarked from five ships that 
landed at San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Miss Heyl talked with many of these 
women and brought back vivid tales of 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. 


These people 





BOY SCOUT EMERGENCY PLANS GIVEN 


Since scouting came to America in 
1910, Boy Scouts have demonstrated the 
practical values of their training in all 


types of emergency service, according to 
Dr James E. West, Chief Scout Execu- 
tive, in expressing the need for more 
Scouts and Scout leaders. 

During the first World War the Boy 
Scouts, numbering less than 400,000, sold 
2,350,977 Liberty Loan Bonds totaling 
more than a half billion dollars. They 
distributed more than 30 million pieces 
connection 


of government literature in 


with various war projects. They gath- 
ered carloads of materials for gas masks 
and made a national invoice of standing 
black walnut for gun stalks. They grew 
12,000 war gardens. They were com- 
mended by President Wilson for their 
splendid service. 

The Boy Scout Movement now has a 
membership of more than two million 
Scouts and Scouters affiliated with nearly 
50,000 Scout Cub Packs and 
Senior Scout units. In 32 years the Boy 
Scout movement has enrolled and trained 
more than ten million Scouts and leaders. 
Millions of them are doing their part in 
the Army and Navy and in the home de- 
fense program. 

The Federal Government has given the 
Boy Scouts some major assignments in 


troops, 
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home defense and wartime service. Early 


in 1940 America 


adopted a program of emphasis designed 


the Boy Scouts of 
to “strengthen and invigorate democ- 
racy.” All local councils and Boy Scout 
troops were urged to prepare themselves 
for emergency service. Scouts over 15 
years of age were given special training 
in emergency service patrols. Boy Scouts 
have been called upon to help with many 
service projects in their local communi- 
ties and national projects at the request 
of the Federal Government. 

To accomplish this national program 
Doctor West that the 
Boy 


greatly 


of service says 


membership of the Scouts of 


America must be extended. 
Thousands of Scouts can be enrolled with 
troops now existing, but there will be 
need for many more troops. War service 
has cut heavily into the leadership of 
Young Scout leaders have 


Older leaders have 


these troc yps. 
gone into the Army. 
been mobilized in the war industries and 
transferred to distant points. Declaring 
that “ Scouts, too, have a job to do,” he 
points out that there is urgent need for 
more leaders for replacements in existing 
troops and still more leaders to man the 
new troops and senior groups that will be 
organized. 
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STATE EDUCATORS AT SAN FRANCISCO SESSION 


Several New York state educators took 


part in the 72d annual convention of the 


American Association of School Admin- 
istrators at San Francisco, February 
21st-26th. <A total of 10,000 
executives and others met in a city which 
the 


schc 01 


gave many evidences of war with 


which the convention members were 
principally concerned at their sessions. 
The meetings were opened by Dr W. 
Howard Pillsbury, Schenectady superin- 
tendent of schools, who was president of 
He the 
vention keynote in his 
Among those participating 


sounded con- 


the association. 
Education for a 
Free People.” 
were Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Research, and Dr 
Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Instructional Supervision, 
both of the State Education Department ; 
Dr George D. Stoddard, dean of the 
Graduate College, State University of 
Iowa, and New York State Com- 
missioner-elect of Education; Dr James 
M. Spinning, Rochester superintendent 
of schools, who served as chairman of 
the association resolutions committee. 

While doing their part toward victory, 
schools have an unusual opportunity to 
demonstrate how essential they are, 
Doctor Van Kleeck said, at a round- 
table discussion on education and public 
relations. 

Doctor Stoddard was one of five 
speakers on “ Youth Problems for a Free 
People.” Others were Professors George 
S. Counts and John K. Norton, both of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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and James Marshall, president of the 
New York City board of education. The 
fifth speaker was Harry A. Tiemann, 
Colorado state director of vocational 
education. 

A topic considered at a number of 
sessions was the responsibility of the 
schools to accelerate students through a 
six-day school week, the elimination of 
Con- 


clusions pointed to the adoption of such 


holidays and other measures. 


programs with consideration for local 
community needs and for the continuing 
program of education in fields not directly 
related to the war crisis. 

In adjusting schools to the war 
program, the resolutions committee advo- 
that 


advisory service to all young people under 


cated educational agencies render 
20 years old, in school and out of school 
alike, to 


patriotic 


help them decide on such 


services as continuing school 
preparation, work in occupations neces- 
the 


sary for defense and enlistment in 


armed forces. Subjects covered by the 
resolutions included a pledge of service 
and full support to the all-out effort of 
the Nation to defeat the enemies of free 
people and free institutions; schools in 
including 
emergency 
adjustment to the 

emphasis on the development of morale ; 


training, 
pric rities, 


wartime, special 


financing needs, 


war program, new 
needs of the schools, including improve- 
the program in_ health, 
home life, 
training and 


ment of basic 


guidance, and family true 


integration of vocational 


work experience with general education ; 
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importance of qualified personnel, equal- 
ization of educational opportunities and 
coordination of federal programs; elimi- 
nation of war hysteria and senseless hate, 
and a request to the executive committee 
to continue studies on educational needs 
during and after the war. 

New the 
president, Homer W. Anderson, St Louis, 


Mo.; first vice president, Doctor Pills- 


officers of association are: 


bury; second vice president, Charles H. 
Lake, Ohio, and 
committee Worth 
Seattle, Wash. 


executive 


McClure, 


Cleveland, 


member, 


EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 

“Education for Victory” is the title 
of the new, biweekly publication of the 
United States Office of Education, replac- 
ing “ School Life,” a monthly periodical 
been the 


The new publication is 


which had issued since first 


World War. 


printed on newsprint for economy and 


speed and deals with the dominant efforts 


of education and the Government to at- 
tain victory through the schools. Volume 
1, number 1 of “ Education for Victory ” 
was issued on March 3d. 

It contains departments on libraries, 
vocational training, higher education, 
legislation, nutrition, health, motion pic- 
tures, the radio, summaries of educational 
war efforts throughout the Nation and 
much other material. It is proposed to 
issue the biweekly in 16 to 32-page sizes. 
It is available through the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., at $1 
yearly in advance or at 25- per cent dis- 
count if sent in bulk of 100 copies or more 


to a single address. 
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COLORADO SCHOLARSHIP 

A four-year scholarship with an ap- 
proximate value of $300 a year is being 
offered again by the Colorado School of 
Mines of Golden to the graduate of a 
New York State high school. An appli- 
cant is required to have a_ scholastic 
standing in the upper tenth in his school, 
preparatory or college classes, be “ vigor- 
ous, both mentally and physically, and 
should possess character, courage, energy, 
determination and the ability to think 


clearly.” He should also possess an apti- 
tude for engineering. 

The Colorado School of Mines offers 
courses leading to degrees in mining, 
metallurgical, geological and petroleum 
engineering and elective courses in fuel 
and the pro- 


engineering, geophysics 


duction and utilization of cements, re- 
fractories, clays and other nonmetallic 
products. 

The scholarship is to go only to a new 
student, but he may be one transferring 
from another college, provided all other 
conditions are met. 

Selection of the New York State appli- 
cant is to be made upon recommendation 
State Department 


should be later 


Education 
made 


of the 
Nominations 
than May 15th. 
in their senior classes whom they wish to 


not 
Principals having pupils 


recommend for this scholarship should 
communicate with Dr Warren W. Knox, 
Director of the Division of Secondary 


Education. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE HEAD 

Mrs Ordway Tead has been appointed 
Briarcliff Junior College, 
She took office Febru- 


president of 
Briarcliff Manor. 
ary 2d. 
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MARTHA CAROLINE 


Martha Caroline Pritchard, head and 
organizer of the library de- 
partment of New York State College for 
Teachers at Albany and one of the pio- 
neer school librarians, has retired. 


science 


While some courses in library science 
had been offered at the college before 
1926, it the New York 
State Library School was transferred to 
Columbia University that Miss Pritchard, 
who had been recognized for her effective 
work in supervising and training school 
librarians in Detroit, was invited to come 
to Albany to develop for New York State 
a complete program particularly for the 
education of librarians. The 
success of the department was nationally 


was when 


school 


recognized when it was accredited by the 
Board of Education of the American 
Library Association in 1932. 

Esther Stallmann has been appointed 
professor of library science and head of 


SABRA WILBUR 


Sabra Wilbur Vought, librarian of the 
United States Office of Education, died 
of a heart attack at her home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on March 2, 1942. She 
was buried in Jamestown. 

Miss Vought, who was graduated from 
Allegany College in 1899, attended New 
York State Library School at Albany 
from 1899 to 1901. She made many 
notable contributions to librarianship and 
to the teaching of library science. In 
New York State she was in charge of the 
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PRITCHARD RETIRES 


science department 


the 
Miss 


Stallmann had been active in that capacity 


the library of 


college in Miss Pritchard’s place. 


Miss Pritchard was on leave of 


absence. 


while 


Miss Stallmann, who earned her bache- 
lor’s and master’s degrees at Indiana 
University and her library science degree 
has done 


at the University of Illinois, 


additional advanced work in_ library 
science at the Graduate Library School of 
the University of Chicago. 

She served as school librarian at Flint, 
Mich., and as reference librarian at the 
Edu- 


More recently she 


Western Washington College of 
cation at Bellingham. 
has taught library science at Syracuse 
University and has been an assistant pro- 
fessor of library science at the University 
of Tennessee and at the George Peabody 
College for Teachers at Nashville. 


VOUGHT DIES 

training class of the Utica Public Library 
in 1914, was a member of the cataloging 
staff of the New York State Library in 
1918 
during several summer sessions at Chau- 


and 1919, taught library science 
served 
the State 
1919 to 


position to 


tauqua and in Albany and as 
school library supervisor of 
Education Department from 
1924, left that 


vecome librarian of Pennsylvania State 
become librarian of Pennsylvania Stat 


when she 


College. 


As state supervisor of school libraries 
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she was best known to many librarians 
and school people. When she came to 
Albany to work with Dr Sherman 
Williams, then the Director of the School 
Libraries Division, she was the first pro- 
fessionally trained librarian to serve in 
that capacity. While there had a 
large part in the progress made in the 
school library field, particularly in de- 
veloping the the 
certification and employment of 
librarians, in attracting promising teach- 


she 


early standards for 


school 


ers and librarians to school library wor! 

in helping many beginning school libr 

rians and in stimulating the organizati 

and improvement of a great number of 
school libraries. 

Since 1930, when she became senior 
librarian and director of libraries of the 
Office of Education, Miss Vought’s work 
had been known nationally and_inter- 
nationally for its value to libraries in 
schools of education as well as to refer- 
ence and research libraries. 


LIBRARY ANNIVERSARIES THROUGH STATE 


The Corinth Free Library on Janu- 
ary 6th marked its first 15 years of serv- 
ice to the public by lighting 15 candles 
in the library window and holding open 
house for its friends. 

The Patterson Library of Westfield 
recently celebrated 45 years of service to 
the community by holding open house for 
library friends and patrons. 

During the afternoon and evening sev- 
eral hundred persons visited the library. 
Special exhibits of books and objects of 

including many old 
Westfield, were on 


historical interest, 
photographs of 
display. 

The library trustees and Emma W. 
Piehl, the librarian, informally greeted 
their friends and patrons. 


Port Washington Public Library 
celebrated its golden anniversary on Janu- 
ary 27th. In 1892 the library was estab- 
lished by a group of ten women who met 
in the home of Caroline Hicks of Sands 
Point. Two weeks later they had col- 
lected 430 books and opened a reading 
room in the home of the president, 


Wilhelmina Mitchell. Today the Port 
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Washington Public Library collection 
contains more than 19,000 volumes which 
are well organized and housed in a con- 
veniently located, well-planned and attrac- 


tive library building. 


The James Prendergast Library As- 
sociation of Jamestown ended 50 years 
of service on December 1, 1941. The 
library was the first of the Prendergast 
family gifts to the city of Jamestown. 
The imposing red and grey stone build- 
ing, which was begun in 1889 and com- 
pleted in 1891, was designed to provide 
space for the library and also for an art 
houses the Prendergast 


gallery which 


family portraits. Eleanor A. Ferguson, 


the present librarian, is the fourth to hold 
She 


Samuel G. Love, Emogene Hazeltine and 


this position. was preceded by 
Lucy T. Henderson. 


Recent improvements and forward 
steps in the library program include the 
addition of a children’s department on the 
floor. This 


beautifully equipped room was made pos- 


ground or semibasement 


sible by the generosity of civic-minded 
citizens who took this opportunity to 
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make a private donation to the library 
and the children of the city. 
forward step was taken when the city of 
Jamestown in 1941 made its first appro- 


priation to the Prendergast Library. 


Another 


It is hoped that this may be the begin- 
ning of a new era in the extension of 
library service for Jamestown. 


oo 


EAST HAMPTON BEQUEST 


East Hampton Free Library has re- 
ceived a valuable gift of land for needed 
expansion. In 1912 the East Hampton 
Library was built for the community by 
Mrs Lorenzo E. Woodhouse and the late 
Mr Woodhouse. 
Room were added by Mrs Woodhouse in 
1931, while the fireproof Gardiner Me- 
morial Room was built in 1931 by mem- 
bers of the Gardiner and Thompson 
families to house the Pennypacker Long 
This valuable collec- 


The cloister and Red 


Island collection. 
tion is growing so fast that for the pres- 
material has been 


ent much valuable 


stored outside the fireproof room. Space 
for growth and expansion was vitally 
room for an 
When 
this condition was brought to the atten- 
tion of Alden Kimball, the Kimball 
family generously decided to give their 
property to the library. 

This gift comprises about an acre of 
land which adjoins the library property 
on the north and makes possible an addi- 


needed but there was no 


addition on the present library lot. 


tion to the overcrowded memorial room. 
Plans for the proposed addition are to be 
drawn by Aymar Embury 2d as his con- 
tribution toward the hoped for enlarge- 
ment. 
en 
Mrs Alfred D. Brownell, principal of 
School 4, Mechanicville, died suddenly in 
Troy on March 24, 1942. 


April 1942 


GREENLAND LIBRARY WORK 

A member of the staff of the Brooklyn 
Public Library United 
States Army has set up the first Ameri- 


now with the 
can public library in Greenland, a recent 
letter reveals. 

Private Harold E. Fowler passed the 
censor with news that the camp of the 
Ist Aircraft Warning Company, to which 
he belongs, had been established “in a 
fjord about 30 or 40 miles from the 
not far from the Arctic Circle.” 
The camp is close to “a glacier which 


ocean, 


drips cold water down our backs 365 days 
of the year,” he added. 

Several weeks ago, Private Fowler 
wrote, the camp received a shipment of 
1000 books from the Morale Division in 
Washington. 

“ Sitting on an orange crate and typing 
with mittens on,” he made out cards for 
“a new system of cataloging which 
would make a good librarian shudder but 
which will serve the purpose here quite 
well.” 


oo) 


BOOKS FOR PEARL HARBOR 
The Pearl Harbor Library will soon 
receive a special shipment of technical 
books, the gift of the New York chapter 
of the 
whose members contributed $200. 


Special Libraries Association, 
About half of this money was used to 


purchase especially desirable technical 
books suggested by Isabel Dubois, U. S. 
Navy’s director of libraries. 

———_O0—-—_—_ 


LIBRARY BUYS BONDS 

The Malverne Public Library has set 
up a building fund and plans are being 
made to buy $25 worth of defense bonds 
each this The 
library is to be located on Utterby road. 


month for fund. new 
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Loading Books for Soldiers 








SPECIAL BOOK WANT LIST FOR ARMY 


following 
States 


the 
United 


Request is made for 
books 
Army: 


Andrews, L. G. 


for the use of the 
Military manpower 
Ashburn. The war in cartoons 
3akewell. 


in Italy 


Story of the American Red Cross 


Ballard. The military genius of Abraham 


Lincoln 
3artlett, F. C. 
The story of British V. A. D. work 


Psychology and the soldier 

Bowser. 
in the Great War 

Naval episodes of the Great War 

Field-Marshal Earl Haig 


Buchan, J. 
John. 
(Scribner. 1929) 
Sergeant York and his people 
Creswell, J. Naval warfare 

The red watch 


Charteris, 
Cowan. 


Currie. 
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Dion. 


Edwards. Alsace-Lorraine (Philadelphia. 1918) 


Tanks, gas, bombing and liquid fire 


Foertsch. The art of modern warfare 
Fuller, J. F. C. 
A short 

Corps 


1933) 


Tank 


Grant and Lee (London 

history of the Royal 

Gillam. A Gallipoli diary 

Gray, H. Cryptography 

Hagedorn, H. Leonard Wood (Harper. 

Hishida. War history of the 3rd (light) 
3attalion 

Holmes, J. M. 

Hunt. 

Kendal, N. Criminal investigation 

Tanks 

Men in war 

McClellan’s own story (1887) 


1931) 
Tank 


Mechanization 


Australian victories in France 


Kruger. 
Latzko. 
McClellan. 


Paine. The Corsair in the war zone 
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Palmer. Washington, Lincoln, Wilson (D. D. 
1930) 
Pargiter, 
seapower 
Sherwin, O. Benedict Arnold (Century. 1931) 

Tumulty. Woodrow Wilson as I know him 

Van Dyke. 1917) 

Weston. Three years with the New Zealanders 

Wilson. Fighting tanks 

Winslow. With the French Flying Corps 

Yardley, H. O. Red sun of Nippon 

Zweig, Arnold. The case of Sergeant Grischa 
(Viking Press. 1928) 


R. B. & Eady. The army and 


Fighting for peace (N. Y. 


SUPPLEMENT FOR CATALOG 


Librarians, teachers and students will 
find valuable first-hand information about 
the newer books in the first annual sup- 
plement to the new 1940 edition of the 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. 

The main section of this supplement is 
enhanced by an author, title and analytical 
index, complete in one alphabet. Of the 
books selected 220 have been analyzed 
fully or in part. Recommended for first 
purchase in the small library, 134 are 
stars are used for those 


starred; two 


especially recommended. 
— —()— — 


MRS WEBB RESIGNS 
Mrs Mae Webb, of 


nectady, fc yrmerly the 


Sche- 
schc nt | 
Edu- 


Parkinson 
one of 
library supervisors of the State 
cation Department, has resigned as as- 


sistant professor of library science at the 
New York State College for Teachers at 


Albany to return to private life. Her 
husband, Helmer Webb, is the librarian 
of Union College. Mrs Webb also had 
taught library science at Drexel Institute, 
Louisiana State University and Emory 


University. 
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This is only a partial list. A complete 
list may be obtained by writing to the 
Division of Adult Education and Library 
Extension, Albany, or the Victory Book 
Campaign Headquarters, Empire State 
Suilding, New York City. 

It is requested that these titles be for- 
warded to The Special Service Branch, 
War Department, Temporary 
G, Washington, D. C., marked 


Library.” 


Building 
“ For 


LIBRARIAN APPOINTED 
Dr Neil C. VanDeusen, formerly libra- 
Fiske 


librarian 


been 
the 


rian of University, has 


appointed and head of 
library science department of the Geneseo 
State Normal School. 

Doctor VanDeusen earned the degree 
of doctor of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1932 and the degree of bachelor 
of science in library science at the School 
of Library Service of Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1938. 
philosophy and history at Columbia Uni- 


He has been instructor of 


versity and librarian at Fiske University. 


BOOKLET ON AUTOS 

The Customer Research Staff of Gen- 
eral Motors has just issued an interesting, 
timely and instructive booklet called the 
Automobile User’s Guide, with wartime 
suggestions. This 65-page booklet tells 
how to get the most out of one’s car and 
make it last longer. It is a_ practical 
operating manual for automobile owners 
and their families. Free copies will be 
sent to anyone interested by the Customer 
Research Staff, 11-230, 
Motors, Detroit, Mich. 


Room General 
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LIBRARY SCIENCE AID 

Frieda M. 
February as assistant professor of library 
science at the New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany, taking the place 
of Madeline Gilmour, had 
because of illness. 

Miss Heller earned both the bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in library science at 
School of 


Heller was appointed in 


who retired 


the Columbia University 


Library Service. For several years she 
served as librarian of the University 
School of Ohio State University. She 
also taught library science during the 
regular sessions and during summer ses- 
sions at the School of Library Service of 


during summer 


Columbia University, 
sessions at the University of North Caro- 
lina, the University of Kentucky and 
Ohio State University, and served as field 
worker and library organizer in the North 


Carolina Library Commission. 


0 


VERNON LIBRARIAN DIES 

Mrs Mabel Hills 
of Vernon Public Library for 
1941, after an illness 
She was a graduate 
of the Vernon High School the 
Geneseo State Normal School had 
taken courses in library science at Syra- 


librarian 


22 years, 


Richards, 


died December 4, 
of several months. 
and 
and 
cuse University. She was widely known 
and highly respected. 


LIBRARIAN FOR HICKSVILLE 
Mrs Marian Clark Cecil, 


librarian of the Dunkirk Free Library, 


formerly 


has been appointed librarian of Hicksville 
Free Public Library. Mrs Cecil 
ceeded Marion E. Snedecor, who recently 


suc- 


resigned to accept a position on the staff 


of the Patchogue Library. 
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PREFERENCE RATINGS 


Public libraries as educational insti- 
tutions, are entitled to a preference rating 
for the purchase of “ repair, maintenance 
and operating supplies.” 

This rating for educational institutions 
is specified as “ A-10” under the State 
Government 
Branch of the Division of Civilian 
Supply, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Order P-100. 

A copy of this “ Repair and Mainte- 
nance Order P-100” 
from the nearest W. P. B. Office or from 
the 
orders must bear the statement : 


and Local Requirements’ 


may be obtained 


local chamber of commerce. All 

Material for Maintenance, Repair, or Oper- 
ating Supplies — Rating A-10 under Preference 
Rating Order P-100 with the terms of which 
I am familiar. 


Signature and Title of Official 


——_Q-——_—— 


DR RICHARDSON RETIRES 
Dr Mary Cleaves Richardson, who had 


served as librarian and director of the 


library science department at Geneseo 
State Normal School for about 25 years, 
has retired. 

After her graduation from Wellesley 
College and from the New York State 
Library School at Albany, Miss Richard- 
son had several years of teaching and 
library experience. When 
Geneseo in 1917 she found an established 


she went to 


center for training school librarians and 


teacher-librarians and. a_ tradition for 


relating books and libraries to teaching at 


the elementary and secondary school 


levels. She was responsible for develop- 
16-semester-hour 


ing a sequence im 


library science as part of the two-year 


normal school course and later a full 


professional 36-semester-hour course 1n 


library science. 
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MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 


REFERENCES TO PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


ANNA CLARK KENNEDY, SENIOR 

This list includes materials which have 
important values for teachers, librarians 
and other school people. It is not, how- 
ever, a bibliography in the field of edu- 
cation. Its purpose is to present some 
of the recent publications — studies, hand- 


books, indexes and_ bibliographies 

which help teachers and librarians select, 
organize, teach or use books and other 
materials for their work with children and 
young people in elementary and secondary 


schi | ils. 


American Youth Commission, F. W. Reeves, 
Youth and the future; the general 
Youth 


Education. 


Director. 
report of the American Commission 


1942 


schoe is and 


Amer. Council on 
All who are concerned with 

libraries must weigh the recommendations of 

the American Youth Commission in regard 

to youth. 

reading of 


Cornell, E. L. The 
high school pupils. 
1941 

A reprint of two articles which were pub- 
lished in the A. L. A. Bulletin in March and 
May 1941, reporting a study of adolescent 
reading based on records made by young 
people in school and public libraries in New 
York State. The need for reading guidance 
is most definitely indicated by this study. 

\ copy of the report has been sent to each 
high school in New York State. 


voluntary 
Amer. Library Ass'n. 


Crookston, M. E. Unit costs in a selected 
group of high school libraries. U. S. Office 
of Education. Library Service Division. 
1941 (Bulletin 1941, No. 11) Gov't Ptg 
Office. 10c 

\ study to determine the unit cost of vari- 
ous activities carried on in selected school 
libraries in order to obtain data which might 
be helpful in establishing a standard cost of 
operation for school libraries in general. 
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SUPERVISOR OF 


AND TO TEACHING AIDS RECOMMENDED BY 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Douglas, M. P. Teacher-librarian’s hand- 
book. Amer. Library Ass’n. 1941. $1.90 
\ simple, practical guide to the organiza- 
tion and administration of libraries 
\n excellent aid for beginners and for teach- 
ers who have not had courses in library 
science as well as a stimulant which should 
cause experienced school librarians to evalu 
ate and perhaps change some of their 
practices, 


schoc yl 


Fenner, P. 
1942. $1.7 
An elementary school library in action, with 
emphasis on reading guidance, storytelling, 
book games and dramatizations. Delightfully 
informal and effective as are the school and 
the library it pictures. 


R. Our library. John Day. 
5 


\dminis- 
elementary 
1941. $2.25 

An outstanding book on the function, or 
ganization and administration of elementary 
libraries. 


Gardiner, Jewel, & Baisden, L. B. 
tering library service in the 


school. Amer. Library Ass'n. 


school 
Selected films for American 
Teachers College, 
1940. 

Directions for obtaining, evaluating and 
using educational films followed by a catalog 
of social studies films which have been 
selected as possessing definite value in illus- 
trating some phases of American civilization. 


Hartley, W. H. 
history and problems. 


Columbia University. $2.25 


Herzberg, M. J., ed. Radio and English 
teaching; experiences, problems and pro- 


(Na- 
English. 


cedures. Appleton-Century. 1941. $2. 
tional Council of Teachers of 
Monograph no. 14) 

The radio committee of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English under the chair- 
manship of Max J. Herzberg is to be thanked 
for bringing together so many reports of ex- 
perience and so many contributions to think 
ing and to practice in this field 


Joint Committee of the National Education 
Association and the American Library 
Association. Schools and public libraries 
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working together in school library service. 
Nat’l Education Ass’n. 1941. 25c 
Significant for its statement of principles 
of school library service, for its accounts of 
coope rative pre actice in the communities 
studied and for its recommendations for 
strengthening school and public library rela- 
tionships. 
Logasa, Hannah, comp. Historical fiction 
and other reading references for classes in 
junior and senor high schools; 3d ed. rev. 
& enl. McKinley. 1941. $1.80 
A thorough revision of a very useful bibli- 
ography and index. 
motion pic- 
Ass'n. 


Educational 
Amer. Library 


McDonald, G. D. 
tures and libraries. 
1942. $2.75 

The report of a study made for the Audio- 
Visual Committee of the American Library 
Association through a grant provided by the 
Rockefeller Foundation on the responsibilities 
of libraries of all types in the selection, ad- 
ministering and use of educational films. 


Encyclopedia of educa- 
Macmillan. 1941. $10 
its bibliographies are 


Monroe, W. S.., ed. 
tional research. 
Of first importance, 
particularly useful. 
The small 
administra- 
Ass’n (To 


Moshier, L. M. & LeFevre, H. S. 
library; organization, 
Amer. Library 
be published in the spring of 1942.) 

A practical guide to the fundamentals of 
library administration which has been eagerly 
awaited. Teachers and school librarians will 
gain help from this fresh discussion just as 
they have always used and adapted public 
library methods and technics in making the 
foundations for school library organization 
and administration. 


public 


tion, service. 


National Council for the Social Studies. The 
social studies in elementary schools; ed. 
by William E. Young. The Council, 1201 
16th st., N. W., Washington, D. C. 1941. 
$2.30 cloth; $2 pa. (Twelfth yearbook. 
1941) 

‘The purpose of the Twelfth Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social Studies 
is to provide guidance and help for teachers 
and others in developing a more wholesome, 


satisfying and effective program of instruction 
in the social studies of the elementary school.” 


Pre fac é. 


National Education Association. Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 


How to know and use your community. 
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The Department, 1201 16th st., N. \ 
D. C. 1941-42. 50c pa. 

The chapter “ How the Principal May Use 
the 1940 Census” and the bibliography are 
useful guides to the selection and use of other 
materials. 


Washington, 


New York State Education Department. 
a handbook for teachers in ele- 
The Department. 1940 


English; 
mentary schools. 

This guide for teaching English in elemen- 
tary schools, is invaluable for its discussions, 
its examples and its bibliographies. 


individual reading 
traditional 
studying literature. (School 
October 1941. v. 49, p. 603-13) 

The report of a study in which the results 
of the traditional plan and the wide, individual 
reading plan for studying literature are com- 
The advantages of the plan featuring 
wide reading for all groups — superior, un- 
selected and weak — are shown in the results 
and in the reported reactions of pupils and 
teachers. 


G. W. Wide 


with the 


Norvell, 
compared plan of 


Review, 


pa red, 


Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association. January 1942. Reading in- 
struction in secondary schools. Research 

Nat'l Education Ass'n. 25c 
sentences from the first chapter, 

“ Reading: Every Teachers’ Problem,” 
show to some extent the scope and point of 
view of the bulletin. They are: “ Reading 
instruction at the high school level is essen- 
tially a twofold problem; teaching pupils how 
to read and guiding them with respect to what 
to read.” “In the developmental program, 
that is, in improving the reading habits and 
tastes of every pupil there are responsibilities 
and opportunities for every high school de- 
partment and every teacher.” 


Division. 
Two 
headed 


The Review of Educational Research. Oc- 
1941. Amer. Educational Research 
Ass'n, a department of the Nat’l Educa- 
tion Ass’n. $1 

In this issue of the Review of Educational 
Research is reviewed the literature in the 
social studies field for the period ending in 
March 1941. Its five chapters are: The 
Nature and Function of Social Studies in Ed- 
ucation, by J. A. Hackett; The Curriculum 
in the Social Studies, by J. M. Lee; Methods 
of Learning and Teaching, by W. E. Young; 
School and Community Life in the Social 
Studies Program by H. E. Wilson, and Eval- 
uating and Appraisal in the Social Studies, 
by H. R. Anderson. 


tober 
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Sawyer, Ruth. The way of the storyteller. 

Viking. 1942. $2.50 

\ fresh invitation to storytelling by a rare 
storyteller with 11 stories to tell, a reading 
list and a story list. 

Smith, D. V. 
ondary school English; a report of a divi- 
sion of the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education 

York State. National Council of 

Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th st., 

Chicago, Ill. 1941, pa. (English 

monograph no. 11) 


Evaluating instruction in sec- 


in New 


] 
$2 25 
$2.25 


—— Evaluating instruction in English in 
the elementary schools of New York; a re- 
port of the Regents’ Inquiry into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Public Education in New 
York State. Scott. 1941. $1 (National 
Conference on Research in English.) 

Reports of first importance for English 
teachers, school librarians, public librarians, 
principals and superintendents. Invaluable 
for recognition of the need for reading guid- 
ance and for increased and improved book 
and library resources. 

Wesley, E. B., comp. Reading 
social studies teachers. National 
for the Social Studies, 1201 16th st., N. W., 

1941. 50c (Bulletin 


guide for 
Council 


Washington, D. C. 
No. 17) 


“This annotated reading guide is designed 


for (1) teachers in service (2) prospective 
teachers in training and (3) librarians and 
others who buy books for public and school 
libraries.” Introduction. 


Wheeling, K. E. & Hilson, J. A. 
visual materials for junior and senior high 
Wilson. 1941 


Audio- 


school reading. H. W. 
$1.25 pa. 

This revision and enlargement of their 
Illustrative Material for Junior and Senior 
High School Literature recommends _bio- 
graphical material and materials for back- 
ground and enrichment in magazines and 
books, pictures, motion pictures, film strips 
and records for about 75 authors of books 
often used in secondary schools. 


Library Teaching 
Boyd, J. E. & others. 


you; a handbook on the use of reference 
books and the reference resources of the 
library. Scribner. 1941. $1.40 

\ vivid challenge to learning, or teaching, 
the use of books and libraries. Significant 
material presented with many illustrations 
and samples. Excellent page design and 
printing and format. 


Books, libraries and 
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Cleary, F. D. The library in action, a guide 
for new teachers, student teachers, substi- 
tute teachers in the intermediate schools 
of Detroit, Michigan; prepared under the 
direction of Wayne Uni- 
versity, Board of Education, 4841 Cass st., 
Detroit, Mich. 1941. 50c mimeographed 

If children and young people are to acquire 
efficient study skills and good habits in using 
school and public libraries, these accomplish- 
ments must result from the work which 
teachers and librarians do together. By its 
vivid, simple directions this attractive guide 
will help teachers and librarians to help each 
other. 


Lois T. Place. 


Heller, F. M. & LaBrant, L. L. Experi- 


together; the librarian 
Amer. Library Ass'n. 


menting and the 


teacher of English. 
1938. 75c 

\ vivid and interesting narrative which 
presents the librarian, the teacher and their 
pupils working together in using books and 
libraries. Important for principals and super- 
intendents as well as for teachers and 
librarians. 


Mott, Carolyn, & Baisden, L. B. The chil- 
book on how to use books and 


1937. $1.25 


dren's 
libraries. Scribner. 


Excellent for elementary schools. 


A. Ee 
Wiley. 


M. K. & Hall-Quest, 


teachers. 


Walraven, 
Library 
1941. $2.75 
This book presents libraries, reference 
books and other library tools to teachers, so 
that they themselves may use libraries with 
satisfaction and guide their pupils so that 
they will know and use important informa- 
tional materials and guides. 


guidance for 


AIDS TO BOOK SELECTION 


Tools for Both Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 
The Booklist (Semimonthly). Amer. Li- 
brary Ass’n, 520 N. Michigan av., Chicago, 


Ill. $3 a year 


The Bookmark (five times a year). New 
York State Library. New York State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y. 50c 
a year, 10c a copy. Free to schools and 
libraries in New York State. 

Bulletin 

$2 a year 


Subscription Books (quarterly). 


Amer. Library Ass'n. 
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Book Lists and Indexes Important for 
Elementary Schools 


Children’s Catalog; 6th ed. rev. H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 950 University av., New York. 
1941. basis. Write to the pub- 
lisher for information as to price. 

A total of 4200 books for children listed 
by author, title and subject. Important for 
finding books and parts of books. 


Service 


500 Books for Children; compiled by Nora 
E. Beust. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1940. 5c (U. S. 
Office of Education. Bulletin. 1939. No. 
11) 


Graded List of Books for Children; com- 
piled by a joint committee of the A. L. A., 
N. E. A., N. C. T. E., Nora Beust, chair- 
man. Amer. Library Ass'n. 1936. $1.75 

New edition to be published in 1942 is being 
compiled by a committee of which Gretchen 
Westervelt is chairman. 


Reading for Fun, compiled by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. The 
Council, 211 W. 68th st., Chicago, III. 
1937. 20c 


Realms of Gold in Children’s Books; com- 
piled by B. E. Mahony and Elinor Whit- 
ney. Doubleday. 1929. $5 

Five Years of Children’s Books; compiled 
by B. E. Mahony and Elinor Whitney. Dou- 
bleday. 1936. $3.50, supplements Realms of 
Gold. 


The Right Book for the Right Child; a 

graded buying list of children’s books. 
Reynal. 1933. $2.50 

A supplement to this list which was pub- 
lished in 1936 (Day 25c) is now bound with 
the 1933 ed. Those who bought the book 
before 1936 may wish to buy this supplement 
separately. 


Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades; compiled by Eloise Rue. Amer. 


Library Ass'n. 1940. $4 


compiled by 
1938. 


Subject Index to Readers; 
Eloise Rue. Amer. Library Ass'n. 
$1.80 

These tools for elementary school use are 
described on pages 246 and 247 of English, 
A Handbook for Teachers in Elementary 
Schools. 


Book Lists Important for High 
Schools 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries: 
3d ed. rev.. H. W. Wilson Co. 1937. 


Service basis 


1938-41 Supplement. H. W. Wil- 
1941 


son. 


March 1942 


Wilson. 1942 


Supplement. 


A Basic Book Collection for High Schools; 
joint committee of the 
A., and N. C. T. E., 
Library 


compiled by a 


A. lL. A, H. &. 


Jessie 


soyd, chairman. Amer. Ass'n. 


I 
$2 


\ basic list of 1500 titles which takes the 
place of 1000 Books for Senior High School 
Libraries. 


Books for Home Reading for High Schools, 
compiled by the National Council 
The Council, 211 

1937. 20c (In 


rev. ed.; 
of Teachers of English. 
W. 68th st., Chicago, III. 
quantities, 15c a copy) 


New York 
Book 


1942. 


Library 


Books for Young People. 
Public Library. Branch 
News, January 1942. 5c 


By Way of Introduction; a book list for 
young people; compiled by a Joint Com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. and the N. E. A., 
Jean Carolyn Roos, chairman. Amer. Li- 
brary Ass'n. 1938. 65c 

Leisure Reading for Grades Seven, Eight 
and Nine; new ed.; compiled by the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
The Council. 1938. 20c (In quantities, 
15c a copy) 


What Shall We Read next? a program of 
reading sequences; rev. ed.; compiled by 
J. C. Roos. H. W. Wilson Co. 1940. 35c 
(Reading for background. No. 2) 

Several other important lists including 
Background reading for American history 
and Poetry for high schools are also included 
in this series. 
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YOUR STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—VI 


SERVICES TO THE SCHOOLS 


The important place health, good physical condition and habits and skills 
through physical education occupy in the life of the individual is the field 
of education under the supervision of the Division of Health and Physical 
Education. This Division includes the Bureau of Health Service and the 
Bureau of Physical Education. Training of teachers in the field of health 
work and physical education is supervised by this Division also. 


The Bureau of Health Service administers the Medical Inspection Law, 
generally directing health examinations and follow-up health services, thus 
placing pupils under a continuous health survey and encouraging them to 
take preventive and corrective health steps. The Bureau of Physical Edu- 
cation administers the Physical Education Law, supervising physical 
education in all schools and organization of informal recreational activities. 
It also is responsible for supervising interschool athletics under Regents 
rules. 


The Division of Examinations and Testing is responsible for developing 
and administering the program for appraising instruction through state- 
wide examinations. Most familiar are the Regents examinations, prepared 
and rated in this Division. Other forms of tests are prepared, tried out 
and made the subject of conferences among teachers and supervisors before 
being made available throughout the State. Such are the progress tests, 
revealing a pupil’s developing powers. Records of individual pupils are 
kept for various uses, such as helping the pupils in entering college or 
furnishing a basis for studies on the efficacy of instructional methods. The 
Division also issues diplomas and other credentials and administers the 
laws on scholarships. 


The Division of School Buildings and Grounds surveys school building 
needs, supervises their planning and develops standards to insure sound 
educational procedure, economy, safety and health in buildings. It approves 
all plans for new building except in first and second class cities. New 
sites are inspected, plant surveys are made, building programs are recom- 
mended, preliminary and final plans are evaluated and the completed build- 
ings are inspected. Attention is directed to modernizing existing buildings 
and correcting fire hazards and unsanitary conditions. The Division also 
supervises the planning of state school buildings. 


Uses of the radio, recordings, motion pictures, slides and other visual aids 
in the field of education are appraised and developed in the Bureau of 
Radio and Visual Aids. Advice on their use in improving instruction in 
schools and on the quality and economy of apparatus for their application 
forms another function of this Bureau. Thus education in New York 
State is keeping abreast of changing conditions to help in the teaching of 
better citizens of tomorrow. 

















